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ART AND MORALITY.« 


BY FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In order that I may not surprise any 
one, and also that I may secure to my- 
self the benefit of my frankness, I will 
tell you at the very beginning that, in 
this lecture, I purpose to be long, tire- 
some, obscure, and commonplace, 
withal. And, in truth, the fault will 
not be entirely in me, but in the sub- 
ject I have chosen: Morality in Art, or 
rather, Art and Morality, a trite sub- 
ject, as you know; for since the time 
of Plato, at least, it has been the com- 
mon ground of conversation in Acad- 
emies, salons, studios, schools; and in 
spite, or rather because, of its banality 
it is a subject both complex and diffi- 
cult. 

I say because of its triteness; and 
indeed one of the great mistakes we 
make in regard to “commonplaces” is 
believing them easy to deal with. We 
have no doubt that the easiest thing 
in the world to-day is to be, or seem to 
be, original; and the means thereto 
have become so simple! We simply 
have to maintain the opposite of what 
people around us think; to say of 
charity, for example, that there is no 
need to practice it,—and that is what 
a whole school is teaching;—to say of 
justice that there is no need to admin- 
ister it; to say of patriotism that it is 
a prejudice of another age; and twenty 

* A Lecture given in Paris under the auspices 
of the Paris Société des Conférences. Trans- 


lated for The Living Age by Arthur Beatty. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 


paradoxes of the same nature. This is 
a sure way of astonishing, of cheaply 
shocking, one’s readers or hearers, 
and to-day it is the A B C of the art of 
the paragrapher and of the platform 
lecturer. In these days intellectuality 
merely consists in thinking the oppo- 
site of other people! But on the other 
hand, to think like every body else; to 
seek solid reasons and precise reasons 
that are those of almost all reasonable 
people or of all cultivated people; to 
confirm people, as need be _per- 
haps, in what the learned Pro- 
fessor Lombroso has called their 
misoneism,—and which is only a wise 
distrust of novelty;—to tell them there 
are ideas, old ideas, without which the 
life of humanity cannot do any more 
than without bread; in a word, to 
communicate to them the rare courage, 
the unusually audacity, of not wishing, 
at any price, to appear more “ad- 
vanced” than their times,—that, ladies 
and gentlemen, yes, that is a difficult 
undertaking, that is a hazardous un- 
dertaking; and that is what I would 
try to do to-day. 


I. 


You know the problem, and I have 
only to remind you of the terms in 
which it is stated. If we are to believe 
the artists in this matter, at least cer- 
tain of the artists, and the greater 
number of the critics, or ssthetes, 
but especially the journalists, Art, 
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great Art, Art with a capital A, would 
transform, would transmute into pure 
gold everything it touches, would sub- 
limate it, so to speak; and would make 
a thing to be admired out of a thing 
obscene or most atrocious. Do not 
some call this a means of purgation? 


There’s not a monster bred beneath 
the sky, 

But, well disposed by art, may please 
the eye. 


Pascal said the same thing, but in a 
far more Jansenist manner, when he 
wrote: “What a vanity is painting, 
which attracts our admiration by the 
imitation of things which we do not 
admire in reality.” You see that I am 
keeping my promise, and one could 
scarcely bring forward more familiar 
quotations. 

Illustrious examples, moreover, con- 
firm, or seem to confirm, the sentence 
of Pascal and the verses of Boileau. 
We admire in good faith, we credit 
ourselves with good taste for admiring, 
under Greek names, Venuses which 
we would not dare to name in French; 
and if we strip (I well know it is a 
sacrilege), but if we do really strip the 
subject of Corneille’s ‘““Rodogune” or 
of Racine’s “Bajazet,” for example, of 
the prestige of poetry which transfig- 
ures them; if we reduce both of them 
to the essence of the fable which sus- 
tains them, what will remain of them 
but two intrigues of the harem, 
which would be all very well in their 
place in the annals of crime and inde- 
cency.* 

Yet we are told, neither “Bajazet,” 
nor “Rodogune” especially, are works 
which we can tax as immoral. In 
seizing on these intrigues the poet— 
1It is well known that Racine’s boldness in the 


choice of his subjects as in his freedom of ob- 
servation and in the detail of his style. has 


long before equalled or surpassed the most au- 
dacious that romanticism could 
later time. 

2 Hegel: 


imagine at a 


‘‘Aesthetik;’’ and Schopenhauer on 


and it is his privilege—has_ trans- 
formed their nature. That man would 
be condemned, he would be disquali- 
fied, who in the presence of the god- 
desses of Praxiteles felt emotions other 
than those of the most chaste and dis- 
interested admiration. The fact is, we 
are further told, the artist or the poet 
has lifted us above what is instinctive 
or animal in us; they have performed 
this miracle by placing us—how, is not 
very well known, by a secret known 
only to them—in a sphere where the 
gross excitements of sense are un- 
known; they have freed us from our- 
selves (you know the theory of the lib- 
erating power of art, that of the “pur- 
gation of the emotions” and I need 
only allude to it in passing *); and we 
have entered with them into the region 
of supreme calm and of divine repose. 


La Mort peut disperser les univers 
tremblans, 
Mais la Beauté flamboie, et tout renait 


en elle, 
Et les mondes encore roulent sous ses 
pieds blancs.’ 


That is not my opinion. 

And first, if this were the place to 
produce texts, I should not be embar- 
rassed to prove that Greek sculpture— 
I mean that of the great epoch—fell 
short of that character of ideal purity 
that we are accustomed to attribute 
to it. Itis pagan; and we must re- 
member that when we speak of _ it! 
And paganism is not here or there, the 
religion of Jupiter or that of Venus, 
the mysteries of Eleusis or the Thes- 
mophoria, but simply and in a word, 
the adoration of the energies of na- 
ture. Here custom makes us blind: 
but in order to see clearly, think what 


The Aesthetics of Poetry in ‘‘The World as Wil) 
and Idea,’’ Vol. III, pp. 200-220. 

* “Death may shatter the trembling universe; 
but Beauty's torch ever flames aloft, and al) 
things revive, and the worlds once more roll on 
beneath her white feet.”’ 
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the amours of the chief gods—Europa, 
Danaé, Leda, Semele, Ganymede— 
have become with an Ovid, for exam- 
ple, or with very great painters, a 
Michel Angelo, a da Vinci, a Correg- 
gio, a Veronese; and more generally, 
all those voluptuous fictions which, 
after having furnished the materials 
of classic art, have come to their end 
in the terrible games in the amphi- 
theatre. Ask yourselves, in another 
art and in another order of ideas, 
whether, when we come from seeing 
this “Bajazet” or this “‘Rodogune” 
played, of which I was speaking just 
now—whether the impression which we 
from it has not something of 
estrangement, of suspicious 


carry 
mingled 
estrangement? 

On this point there is a confession of 
Diderot which you will find quite elo- 
quent, and which will show too how 
this creator of “art criticism” admired 
the “Antiope” by Correggio.* Alas! 
gentlemen, Corneille, the great Cor- 
neille, is not always moral; and I 
mean by that that I would not be sure 
of the quality of the soul formed in 
the school of his “heroism” alone. It 
would be lacking in what Shakespeare 
has so finely called “the milk of hu- 
man kindness.” 

I continue, ladies and gentlemen, 
to say trite things, exceedingly trite 
things, things even worthy of Mrs. 
Grundy, and what would the case be 
if I wished to take my examples from 
music instead of from painting, sculp- 
ture, or poetry? But this is the most 
banal of all these things,—I mean that 
of which you are all secretly, though 
perhaps without knowing it, most cer- 
tainly convinced; yet which is most 
difficult to prove. It is, that these ex- 
ampleshave nothing that need astonish 
us if in every form or every species 
of art there is as principle or germ a 
furtive immorality. Note that I am 


* “Salon de 1761,"’ and Letter to Mile. Voland, 
17th Aug., 1759. 


not speaking of inferior forms of art; 
of the café-concert song, for example, 
of the vaudeville, or of the dance. Of 
the dance! Yes, I know that David 
danced befere the ark, and we hear 
every day much talk of hieratic dances, 
of sacred dances,* of martial dances. 
There is also the danse du ventre; and I 
should not be at all surprised if some 
grave author should find it symbolic. 
But symbolic or expressive of what? 
That is the point; and no one else will 
pretend that it is expressive of decency 
or modesty. “How much there is to 
a minuet!” said a famous dancing- 
master. Why, certainly, but how much 
of what? For, certainly the opera bal- 
let may have all sorts of qualities,— 
qualities that I myself may have the 
weakness not to despise,—that they 
have not the quality of elevating the 
mind is something of which I am cer- 


tain! Neither has a café-concert song, 
nor a vaudeville: “Célimare le bien- 
aimé,” or “Un Chapeau de _ paille 


d’Italie.” 

But since this is not what we ask of 
them I will not insist. That would be 
to make myself ridiculous! Let us 
take the highest things. I speak to 
you of great art, of the greatest art; it 
is in the notion of great art that I say 
a germ of immorality is enveloped; and 
it is here that I am going to become 
wearisome. Or rather, not yet, ladies 
and gentlemen; that will be presently; 
for I must first of all tell you of the 
memorable exploit of M. Taine, the 
most glorious of his exploits, and the 
one which most eloquently testifies 
that in him sincerity of research and 
uprightness of character did not yield 
to brilliancy of talent. 

He began, as you know—in conform- 
ity with his intention of finding an ob- 
jective foundation for critical judg- 
ments, and thus of rescuing the works 
of literature and art from the caprice 


5 On sacred dances, see Loti, ‘“‘Roman d’Un 


Spahi,’’ Chap. XXXIII. 
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of particular opinions—by taking the 
attitude which I will not call indiffer- 
ent or uninterested, but impartial and 
impersonal, which is that of the geolo- 
gist before the animal or of the botan- 
ist with regard to the plant. When 
the zodlogist studies the habits of the 
hyena or of the antelope, of the jackal 
or of the dog, and when the botanist 
describes to us the rose or the datura 
stramonium, the belladonna or “the 
sacred blade which gives us bread,” 
you know they always use the same 
patient method, and we do not see 
them angry with the ferocious beast 
or the poisonous plant. We do not 
find them changing either tone or com- 
posure of mind with their subject. 
Taine tried to imitate them, and for a 
moment he could believe that he had 
succeeded; when, as yet knowing only 
France and England, on his appoint- 
ment as professor of zsthetics in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he visited Italy. 
That was a revelation. The difference 
between the best, the mediocre, and 
the worst, that difference, that sense 
‘of difference, of which the spirit of 
system so easily deprives us in litera- 
ture, because words express ideas and 
because we have a leaning towards 
ideas that resemble our own, however 
feebly they may be expressed,—this 
difference which we do not always ap- 
preciate in music, because music is a 
kind of science as well as an art, and 
especially because our judgments do 
not anywhere depend more on the 
state of our nerves than in music—this, 
on the other hand, stands out clearly 
in painting, in sculpture; and Taine 
was forcibly struck by it. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is why, 
when he began those celebrated lec- 
tures on “The Production of the Work 
of Art,” on “Art in Italy,” “Art in Hol- 
land,” “Art in Greece,” on “The Ideal 


* Fromentin in painting and M. Eugéne Guill- 
aume in sculpture (see his essay on Michel 


in Art”’—certainly, with the work of 
Eugéne Fromentin on “The Early Mas- 
ters,” and some rare writings ‘of M. 
Guillaume, the most remarkable 
things which art criticism has pro- 
ducd in our times’—that is why it ap- 
peared to him necessary to classify, 
to judge works, to establish “scales of 
values,’—what is more pedantically 
called an esthetic criterion—in order 
to judge them. And where did he find 
this criterion, gentlemen, after having 
long sought for it, where did he find 
it, he, the pupil of Condillac and of 
Hegel, the theorist and philosopher of 
the impassibility of criticism, whose 
most serious reproach to the Cousins 
and Jouffroys was that of trying to 
bring everything to the “moral point 
of view?” What is the sign by which 
he declared that the most elevated in 
the museum of masterpieces can be 
recognized? Itis by what he calls “the 
degree of beneficence in the character.” 
The page is important, and I wish to 
place it entire before your eyes. 

“All things being equal in other re- 
spects, the work which expresses a 
beneficent character is superior to the 
work which expresses a malevolent 
character. If in two given works both 
exhibit, with the same talent in execu- 
tion, natural forces of like grandeur, 
that which represents to us a hero is 
better than that which represents to us 
a dolt; and in this gallery of living 
works of art, which form the defini- 
tive museum of the human mind, you 
will see established, according to our 
new principle, a new order of ranks. 

“At the lowest step of all are the 
types preferred by the literature of 
realism and by the comic drama; that 
is to say, simpletons and egotists,— 
limited, weak and inferior natures. . . 
The spectacle of these belittled or 
crippled spirits ends by leaving in the 


Angelo) have added to Taine’s criticism what it 
lacked on the side of ‘‘technique.”’ 
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reader’s mind a vague sense of weari- 
ness and disgust, and even irritation 
and bitterness. ..° We demand that 
we be shown creations of a more vig- 
orous birth and of a loftier character. 

“At this point of the scale is placed 
a family of powerful but incomplete 
types, and generally wanting in bal- 
ance.” 

He cites as examples of these the 
ordinary characters of Balzac and 
Shakespeare: Coriolanus, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, Iago, Richard IIL, 
Lady Macbeth and Hulot, Baltasar 
Claés, Goriot, le pére Grandet, Vau- 
trin, Bridau, Rastignac. He admires 
them; he admires in them the incarna- 
tion of the elemental forces “which 
govern mind, society, and history,”— 
but there is a but. 

“They leave on the mind a painful 
impression; we behold too much mis- 
ery and too many crimes; the passions 
developed and in mortal encounter dis- 
play too great ravages. . .” 

“Advancing a step further, we en- 
counter complete personages, true 
heroes. We find many such in the dra- 
matic and philosophic literature of 
which I have just spoken to you. 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
have multiplied perfect images of 
feminine innocence, goodness, virtue, 
and delicacy; down through every 
successive age their conceptions have 
reappeared under diverse forms in 
English romance and drama, the lat- 
est of the descendents of Miranda and 
Imogen being found in the Esters and 
Agneses of Dickens... ” 

And what, then, are the works he 
places highest in the heaven of art, 
he, I repeat, the theorist of natural- 
ism, whose deeper sympathies all 
went, in spite of himself, to the mani- 
festations of force and _ violence? 
Now it is “Polyeucte,” “le Cid,” “les 
Horace;” it is “Pamela,” “Clarissa,” 
“Grandison;” it is “Mauprat,” “Fran- 
cois le Champi,” “La Mare au Diable;” 
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it is “Hermann and Dorothea;” it is 
Goethe’s “Iphigenia;” it is Tennyson 
with his “Idylls of the King.” Who, 
in very truth, would have suspected 
it only three or four years before, 
when he wrote his “History of Eng- 
lish Literature;’ and when, with an 
energy of style which at times resem- 
bled a gymnastic feat, he glorified, in 
the drama of Shakespeare or in the 
poetry of Byron, the splendid villainy 
of Don Juan or of Iago? 

I do not discuss these judgments, 
gentlemen; I do not deny any of them 
to-day; I do not speak to you of the 
reservations they permit, and of the 
principal ones which the author him- 
self has made. But I see in them an 
instructive testimony—a presumption, 
if you like—for what I was saying to 
you just now: that is, that the art 
which has only itself as an object, 
the art which dees not care for the 
quality of the characters it expresses; 
the art, in a word, which does not take 
account of the impressions which it 
is capable of making on the senses or 
of exciting in the mind, that art, how- 
ever great the artist, I do not say is 
inferior (that is another question), but 
I say that it necessarily tends to im- 
morality. I am now going to try to 
give you the reasons for this. 


II. 


There is one reason which, if I am 
not mistaken, is as clear as noon-day; 
and which is that every form of art, 
in order to reach the mind, is obliged 
to have recourse to the mediation, not 
only of the senses, but of the pleasure 
of the senses. No painting but must 
first of all be a joy to the eye! No 
music but must be a pleasure to the 
ear! No poetry but must be a caress! 
And that very thing, we may remark 
in passing, is one of the reasons for 
the changes in fashion and _ taste. 
The works exist; and whether good or 
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bad, they remain what they are. We 
like them or we do not like them! 
They do not change in character; the 
“Tliad” is always the “Iliad,” “I’Ecole 
d’Athénes” is always “l'Ecole d’Ath- 
énes.” But the senses become refined, 
or rather, they are sharpened; they 
become more subtle and more exact- 
ing; they reqvire, in order to experi- 
ence the same quantity of pleasure, a 
greater amount of excitation. As has 
been well observed,’ “la Dame 
Blanche,” “le Pré-aux-Cleres,” and so 
many other works we to-day call out- 
of-date,—although their representation 
once was profitable to dozens of 
theatres in Germany,—these works 
doubtless gave to our fathers the same 
kind of pleasure as “Carmen,” for ex- 
ample, or “Die Meistersinger,” gives 
us. It is because their less practiced 
ears were less exacting. 

Have you never asked yourselves at 
times whence comes the scorn it is 
fashionable, in the last few years, to 
show towards Raphael's painting? In- 
dependently of the element of snobbery 
which is certainly mixed with it,—and 
which consists in people thinking that 
this gives them the air of connoisseurs, 
—it is because after the lapse of fifty 
years our eyes have learned to enjoy 
color far more intensely than formerly. 
The sense of color, which, as you 
know, has had a long history, and the 
increasing complexity of which in the 
progress of time we can follow, seems 
to have profited by what the sense of 
design and form has lost. And we de- 
light in reds or blues, yellows or 
greens to-day, as such, demanding 
only vigor or delicacy. Perhaps this, 
too, is the reason, or one at least, for 
the development of landscape. The 
chief actor of landscape is light or 
color, a pleasure purely sensuous, or 
primarily sensuous which it affords us; 
and do not the very words we use to 
for example, a canvas by 


admire, 
7 Balfour; “The Foundations of Belief,” p. 59. 


Corot indicate it when we speak of the 
calm, of the freshness, of the melan- 
choly, which we breathe there? All 
that is not only sensed, but sensuous; 
and I do not think I need support this 
point any further. 

But there results from this, ladies 
and gentlemen, several consequences; 
and thus it is that we see—I say, in 
history—that when art is left to itself 
and seeks its principle only in itself,— 
poetry, music, or painting,—it degener- 
ates into a mass of artifices to stir up 

“lhex a0 Ue asks of it 
more; it itself no longer 
thinks of anything but of pleasing, 
and of pleasing at any price, by 
every means; and it literally changes 
from a leader or from a guide into a 
kind of go-between. That is the only 
name which fits it when I think of our 
closing XVIIIth century, of the novels 
of Duclos and of Crébillon the younger, 
of that of Laclos: “les Liasons danger- 
euses”; of the sculpture of Clodion; of 
the painting of Boucher, of Fragonard; 
of the libertine engravings of so 
many dandies; of that furor of erot- 
icism which disgraces not only the 
“Poésies” of Parny, but even those of 
André Chénier. Let us be bold enough 
to confess it; all this art which is so 
praised to us, which is still celebrated, 
all this art, in all its forms, has been, 
for nearly half a century, scarcely 
anything but a perpetual incentive to 
debauch; and do you think that, al- 
though it be called elegant, debauch- 
As for 


sensuality. 
anything 


ery is any the less dangerous? 
me, I believe it is far more so! 

Here is something graver still; for, 
at heart, when they are not devoid of 
all moral sense, these Fragonards or 
these Crébillons cannot but know that 
they ply a shameful trade. But the 
seduction of form sometimes works 
in a more subtle and insidious fashion, 
for which the artist or the public can 
scarcely themselves account, and of 
which the effects are more disastrous; 














for while corrupting the principle of 
art there is the appearance of respect- 
ing it: optimi corruptio pessima. When 
an exaggerated importance, not to say 
an importance which ignores all else, 
is attributed to the form, then it is 
that there results, from this very im- 
portance, what an Italian critic, writ- 
ing of the decadence of Italian art, has 
justly called “the indifference to the 
content.’* That is when the painter, 
Correggio or Titian, with the same 
hand, as skilful, as caressing, as licen- 
cious, but as sure, with which he yes- 
terday painted a “Madonna” or an 
“Assumption,” to-day paints, warm 
and amber on a dark background, the 
nudity of a courtesan. It is when a 
Montesquieu, with the same pen with 
which he has thrown on paper a 
sketch of the “Esprit des Lois,” writes 
the “Lettres Persanes” or the “Tem- 
ple de Gnide.” Or better still, it is 
when relaxation is taken after writ- 
ing a “Stabat” by writing the music 
of a ballet. For, what, indeed, do the 
things we say matter? But what 
must be considered is the manner 
of saying them! Form is everything, 
the basis is nothing, if it is not the 
pretext or occasion for the form. And, 
as this striving, as this care, as this 
passion for form never fails to lead to 
new effects; as the qualities lost are, or 
seem to be, replaced by others; as the 
execution becomes more masterly or 
more skilful, it cannot at first be seen 
where that leads to. That, ladies and 
gentlemen, leads directly to dilettante- 
ism; and dilettanteism is the death 
both of all art and of all morality. 

Oh, certainly, I know very well I 
speak like a barbarian, not to say like 
one possessed; at all events, like an 
iconoclast; and you are used to see 
something else in dilettanteism. Dil- 
ettanteism, I know, for the most of 


* Francesco de Sanctis, ‘‘Storia della Lettera- 
ture Italiana,’’ I., p. 367 ff. 
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those who profess it and glory in it, 
for the most of those who are in sym- 
pathy with it, means independence of 
mind, liberty, diversity, superiority of 
taste; it means absence of prejudices; 
it is the faculty of comprehending 
everything. But, gentlemen, is it also 
the faculty of excusing everything? 
For, indeed, we who believe in any- 
thing and who have what are called 
“principles’—you know that that 
means to-day tnat we are limited on 
all sides—can any one imagine that 
when we adopt, when we maintain, 
an opinion, that we have not seen the 
reasons for the contrary opinion, or 
the difficulties of the one we adopt? 
Alas! there is not a critic or historian 
worthy of the name who does not 
argue against his tastes, who does not 
combat his own pleasures, who does 
not harden himself against the things 
that attract him. But dilettanteism 
is nothing but an incapacity for tak- 
ing sides, an enfeeblement of the will, 
when it is not a clouding of the moral 
sense; and—on the most favorable 
supposition—a tendency, eminently 
immoral, to make of the beauty of 
things the measure of their absolute 
value. 

When art comes to that—and it nec- 
essarily comes to that whenever it 
seeks its end only in itself or in what 
is emphatically called the realization 
of pure beauty—I once more repeat, it 
is not only art which is ruined; it is 
morality; or, if you want something 
more precise, it is society, which has 
made an idol of it. We have a memor- 
able example of this in the Italy of 
the XVth and of the XVIth centuries, 
assuredly one of the most corrupt so- 
cieties of history, according to the ad- 
mission of all historians; the Italy of 
all these tyrants to whom we seem to 
have pardoned’ everything because 
they have had triumphal mythologies 
painted in fresco on the walls and ceil- 
ings of their palaces; or because the 
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daggers they buried in the breasts of 
their victims were marvellously 
carved by a Benvenuto Cellini.® And 
do you know whence is this corrup- 
tion, gentlemen? Precisely from this 
idolizing of art, or, if you prefer it, 
from the subordination of every part 
of public and private life to art and 
its demands. An excellent critic has 
said:” 

“The Italians of the Renaissance, 
under the sway of the fine arts, sought 
after form, and satisfied themselves 
with rhetoric. Therefore we condemn 
their moral disquisitions and their 
criticisms as the flimsy playthings of 
intellectual voluptuaries. Yet the 
right way of doing justice to these 
stylistic trifles is to regard them as 
products of an all-embracing genius 
for art, in a people whose most serious 
enthusiasms were wsthetic. ..If the 
methods of science may be truly said 
to regulate our modes of thinking at 
the present time, it is no less true that, 
during the Renaissance, art exercised 
a like controlling influence.” 

Note, ladies and gentlemen, this last 
comparison; we shall return to it in a 
little while. Penetrated with the idea 
of the “beautiful,” Italy went so far 
as to find'it in crime. It recognized 
in a crime well done, boldly conceived, 
skilfully executed, and audaciously 
avowed, merits analogous to those she 
applauded in her works of art. Why 
is that? You see why, perhaps. It is 
in distinguishing and dividing the in- 
visible, in separating the inseparable, 
in dissociating the form from the 
substance; it is in placing in the 
execution all the merit of art. As 
long as this tendency found its coun- 
terpoise in the sincerity of the religi- 
ous, moral, social, or political senti- 
ment, it gave to the world the master- 
pieces which you know, from the 
“Divine Comedy” to the decoration of 


®De Sanctis, loc cit, and Burkhardt: “The 


Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy.’’ 


the Sistine. But according as the 
tendency was able to develop freely, 
the decadence of art was seen to com- 
mence, followed by the decadence of 
morality. That is a first-class proof, 
in my opinion—a proof by the facts, 
a proof by history—that every form of 
art contains a principle of immorality, 
and there is another in the fact that it 
is obliged to address the mind only 
by the mediation of the pleasure of 
the senses, of which art must exer- 
cise a wise mistrust, the chief part of 
which will be never to seek its end in 
itself. ' 

It is to that, you know, that people 
have tried to answer, in giving as its 
end the imitation of nature; and as 
regards this, I begin by declaring that 
two things are equally certain, that 
we are cured of dilettanteism or of 
virtuosity only by returning to the 
imitation of nature; and the other is 
that if the imitation of nature is not, 
perhaps, the end of art, it is at least 
the principle. “All rules,” said 2@ 
great painter, “have been made only 
to aid us in placing curselves before 
nature, and thus to teach us to see it 
better;” and a great poet has said be- 
fore him: 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; so, over 


that art 

Which you say adds to nature, is an 
art 

That nature makes. 


But what is this nature which it is 
a question of imitating? How, in 
what measure, ought we to imitate 
it? If we feel in us any temptation 
to correct it, or, as is said, to perfect 
it, ought we to yield to it? And how, 
in short, have morals or morality ac- 
commodated themselves? I mean, 
how, in fact and in history, have 
they accommodated themselves. to 


10 J, A. Symonds, ‘‘Renaissance in Italy,’’ Vol. 
III. 
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that recommendation and that prin- 
ciple? 

I will not examine, gentlemen, 
whether nature is always beautiful, or 
whether it is never so. The question 
would take us too far afield. Truly, 
I, for my part, will freely say that if 
colors are not in objects, but in our 
eye (and that is proven), the proof 
would have greater validity for that 
relative and changing quality which 
is called “Beauty.” Plato has said, or 
rather, has been made to say, that 
“the beautiful is the splendor of the 
true;’” and I admire Plato; none the 
less, this is an example of one of these 
immortal blunders which we piously 
transmit from generation to genera- 
tion. If we only take the trouble to 
try to understand ourselves, there is 
no “beauty” in a geometrical theorem, 
nor in a chemical law, or at least the 
beauty shines in it only with a mild 
brilliance, modest and timid. There is 
beauty, in the human sense of the 
word, only in those very general laws 
that are, properly speaking, hypoth- 
eses rather than laws, and of which I 
do not wish to speak disparagingly, be- 
cause it may be that the search for 
them is the very end, the highest end, 
of science. But, on the other hand, we 
might easily show that there have 
been some very great mistakes. But, I 
repeat, and without wishing to exam- 
ine the question, ugliness as well as 
beauty is in nature; and you know, we 
all know, some artists who have seen 
it alone. The romanticists have even 
made the representation of the ugly an 
essential part of their zsthetics,—and 
it certainly is not on this point that 
contemporary naturalism has _ dis- 
avowed them. 

What is still more certain, and 
what is especially important to us 


11 *’~at nature is ever there, inviting thee and 
loving thee; plunge into her bosom ever open 
for thee.”’ 


to-day, is that, beautiful or ugly, na- 
ture is not “good;” and I scarcely need 
to maintain this point, since the Scho- 
penhauers, the Darwins, the Vignys, 
have firmly established it. Do not let 
us needlessly complicate matters, and 
do not let us embarrass ourselves with 
metaphysical complications. If the 
first need of a creature is “to preserve 
its being,” nature, you know well 
enough, has, as it were, surrounded us 
with snares, aud we cannot make a 
movement without running the risk of 
perishing by it. Life is spent in learn- 
ing to live, and no sooner have we suc- 
ceeded in it than we die. Does the liv- 
ing console us, and can we say with 
the poet: 


Mais la nature est 14 qui invite et 


qui t'aime, 
Plonge-toi dans son sein qu’elle t’ouvre 
toujours?" 


But her “bosom” is rather a _ step- 
mother’s; and her indifference to us is 
equalled only by her lack of regard for 
all that we call by the name of good 
or bad. 


On me dit une mére et je suis une 


tombe, 

Mon hiver prend vos morts comme 
son hécatombe, 

Mon printemps ne sent pas vos adora- 
tions. * 


Let us go still further, gentlemen; na- 
ture is immoral, thoroughly immoral, I 
may say immoral to such a degree that 
everything moral is, in a sense, and es- 
pecially in its origin, in its first prin- 
ciple, only a reaction against the les- 
sons or counsels that nature gives us.” 
Vitium hominis, natura pecus, I believe 
St. Augustine has said; there is no vice 
of which nature does not give us the 


12 "They call me a mother, and I am a tomb; 
my winter takes your dead as its hecatomb; my 
spring does not listen to your worships.” 

33] have tried to show this in a brochure, ‘‘La 
Moralité de la Doctrine Evolutive.’’ 
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example, nor any virtue from which 
she does not dissuade us. This is the 
empire of brute force and unchained 
instincts, neither moderation nor 
shame, neither pity nor compassion, 
neither charity nor justice; all species 
are armed against one another, in 
mutua funera; all passions aroused, 
every individual ready to oppose every 
other,—that is the spectacle that na- 
ture offers us; and if we imitate it who 
does not see and who does not under- 
stand what humanity would become in 
so doing? Plunge us into nature! Why, 
gentlemen, if we were not careful, that 
would be to plunge us into animality; 
and that is what has not been under- 
stood by certain who are inviting us to 
take “nature” only for a guide in all 
things,—that they were invitingus to go 
back again over the very steps of his- 

- tory and civilization. We have become 
men, and can become more so each day 
only by detaching ourselves from na- 
ture, and by trying to institute in the 
midst of it “an Empire within an Em- 
pire.” 

Shall I add to this that it is not al- 
ways true?’ That is what I ought to 
do if I keep mself narrowly within 
the bounds of my subject. Nature has 
its failures, it has its exceptions, it has 
its monstrosities. If we are to attach a 
precise meaning to the words, which 
will make us understood, it is not “na- 
tural” to be blind or a hunchback; and 
that is what so many artists readily 
forget. They also forget that 


Some truths may be too strung to be 
believed. 


We see examples of it every day. 
Every day there happens the reality 
that resembles a fiction, and, on the 
other hand, the fiction that one would 
take for a reality. It is even a com- 


14 Racine, born 1639, renounces the stage, 1677. 
Moliére, born 1622, “‘Précieuses 
Ridicules,’’ 1659. 


presents the 


monplace with novelists to say that 
they invent nothing that reality does 
not surpass. . . But all these consid- 
erations are purely sesthetic, and to- 
day I am interested in the relations be 
tween morality and art. 

Now you see that they are of such a 
nature, that, as we have just now seen, 
immorality engendered in the very se- 
duction of the form,so in the same way 
it is always to be feared lest it may 
also result from a too faithful imita- 
tion. Examples of this are innumer- 
able in the history of painting, and es- 
pecially of literature. But, as I should 
compromise myself if I here invoked 
the memory of the “Contes” of La Fon- 
taine, or of his “Fables,” it is the author 
of “Andromaque” and of “Bajazet”’ 
that I shall ask to offer me his repen- 
tance. For indeed, when this great 
man, in the maturity of life and genius, 
not yet having reached forty,—that is, 
the age at which Moliére had just be- 
gun to write*—abandoned the stage, 
what sentiments do you think dictated 
his conduct? He was afraid of him- 
self, afraid of the truth of the paint- 
ings he had made; of the terrible fidel- 
ity with which he had rendered what is 
most natural in the passions; of the 
justification that he had found for 
their excess in their conformity to in- 
stinct; and that is why from that mo- 
ment his life was nothing but one long 
expiation for the errors of his genius. 
Let us regret it if we will! But let us 
not have minds so narrow as to be as- 
tonished at it; nor especially to blame 
the poet for it; and let us consider that 
at this very moment there is an exam- 
ple of this very thing in him who was 
in his hour the illustrious novelist of 
“War and Peace” and of “Anna Ka- 
rénina.” You will find the proof of 
this in the work, “What is Art?’ 
in which he wages the same warfare 


15 Adapted by the translator. The book has been 
published since the delivery of this lecture. 
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as I do to-day,—and if this endeavor 
appears only ordinary in a critic, or in 
a historian of ideas, so much the worse 
for those who did not understand how 
heroic it is in a novelist! 

I suppose that in that work he will 
not fail to clearly bring to light a final 
cause of that immorality which we 
can look upon as inherent in the very 
principle of art. I mean a condition 
which seems to be imposed on the ar- 
tist, and which consists, in order to as- 
sure his originality, not precisely in his 
cutting himself off from the society of 
other men, and shutting himself in his 
“ivory tower,” but in his distinguish- 
ing himself from the crowd. La Bru- 
yére has excellently said: “If we al- 
ways listened to criticism, there is not 
a work that is not completely founded 
on it;’ and he was right. Painter, 
poct, sculptor, or musician, if the origi- 
nality of the artist is to feel, by the 
same things, sensations different froin 
other men, it would seem that one of 
his cares should be not to let them in 
any way become “banal,” and couse- 
quently it would seem that this is a 
right that cannot be denied him. But 
to what dangers at all times, and espe- 
cially at a time like ours, does not the 
application of this principle lead? 

By it, humanity is divided into two 
kinds of men: the “Artists,” who make 
art, and the “Philistines,” the “Bour- 
geois,” who do not make it, or who do 
not understand it as the “artists” do, 
or who do not like the same art as 
they. In this connection recall Flau- 
bert in his “Correspondence,” or the 
Gencourts in their “Journal.” It has 
been said, and I hasten to subscribe to 
it, “What love, what passion, what re- 
ligion for their art!” And, in truth, 
that is admirable! But also what ig- 
norance, what thoughtlessness for all 
that is not art and their art; what 
scorn of their contemporaries, of the 
“Messrs. Dumas, Augier, Feuillet,” of 
all the nov-is that are not “Madame 


Bovary,” of all the comedies that are 
not “Henriette Maréchal!” Evidently 
all of us,—we who believe that there 
may De something else in life than art, 
—in their eyes we are all only simple 
Bouvards or frightful Pecéuchets. We 
are the crowd, and the crowd is always 
to be despised. 

“I believe that the crowd, the flock, 
will always be hateful. In so far as 
the people do not bow before the man- 
darins, in so far as the academy of 
sciences will not take the place of tne 
Pope, society to its very roots will be 
only a lot of sickening humbugs.” 

I do not stop over the strangeness of 
the phrase,—which would be worthy of 
a place on the wall of the editor's of- 
fice,—but you see the sentiment! I do 
not even reply that if it is works that 
will ultimately try doctrines, we can 
conceive of a more useful employment 
in life than writing “Paradis Artifi- 
cels,” “Tentations de Saint Antoine,” 
“Faustin” and “Fille Elsa.” But I 
ask you, gentlemen, whether the con- 
sequence of the doctrine is not to make 
art consist in what is most inhuman 
and most foreign to our occupations, 
our cares, our anxieties! 

Not that for this reason they repel 
praises or admiration. “Money is al- 
ways good,” said an Emperor; and our 
“Artists” think that from whatever 
hand it may come, admiration is al- 
ways good to take and to retain if pos- 
sible. Only, if, in the midst of these 
praises, any misunderstanding arises 
between the artist and the public, it is 
always the public that is in the wrong; 
and let us render this justice to the ar- 
tists; they think it a matter of honor to 
aggravate the misunderstanding. Ah, 
but we are reproached for our harsh- 
ness of manner! Well, we will be still 
more harsh, and we will elevate our 
very lack of feeling into a principle of 
art. Ah, but we are told that they 
claim from us emotion and feeling! 
Well, then we will take shelter in our 
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indifference and coldness! What do 
we care for the miseries of humanity! 
“The crowd is always hateful.” We 
are the mandarins, before whom you 
must bow! To others the business of 
justice and charity! As for us, we are 
busy with art; that is, we are pounding 
colors and we are cadencing phrases. 
We are noting sensations, and we are 
producing artificial ones to note! We 
are doing “artistic writing,” and if we 
are not admired it is so much the 
worse for our contemporaries! But it 
is all the better for us, for he who does 
not understand us judges himself; and 
the incomprehensibility of our inven- 
tions is simply a proof of our superior- 
ity. It pleases us to be misunder- 
stood. 

Thus it is that people bury them- 
selves in a proud self-satisfaction; and 
that would not matter if it did not en- 
tail the monopolizing of the attention 
by a coterie! But what I hate about 
these paradoxes—and without taking 
into account the fact that they do noth- 
ing less than cut art off from its com- 
munications with life—is that they are 
eminently and insolently aristocratic. 
A little indulgence, O great artists, and 
permit us to be men! Yes, permit us to 
believe that there is something else in 
the world as important as pounding 
eolors or cadencing phrases! Do not 
imagine that we are made for you, and 
that for six thousand years humanity 
has travailed, has labored, has suffered, 
only to establish your mandarinate. 
We could do without you much more 
easily than without many other things! 
And you yourselves, after all, how, on 
what, in what conditions, would you 
live if the incessant toil of these Bou- 
vards, whom you despise, and of these 
Pecéuchets, for whom you have noth- 
ing but ironies sufficiently cruel, did 
not assure you the security of your 
leisure, the peace of your meditations, 
a public to admire you, and I may even 
say, your daily bread? 


Ill. 


Whither does this discourse tend, 
ladies and gentlemen, and what are 
the conclusions I wish to draw from it? 
That art, as has been said of love, is 
mixed, especially in our time, “with a 
host of things with which it has no 
more to do than the Doge has with 
what is done in Venice?’ Of course, 
and, for that mattef, nothing should 
hinder a picture dealer or a book pub- 
lisher from being true “artists.” That 
has been seen more than once in his- 
tory. The studio of more than one 
great painter in Italy or in Flanders 
has often been nothing more than a 
manufactory of cartoons or of canvas- 
ses, and two of the rare surviving 
works of our XVIIIth century, “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Gil Blas” were, as was 
then said, made for the publisher. No, 
it is not the love of lucre that is the 
worst enemy of art. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
mean, either, that the artist or the 
writer ought to metamorphose them- 
selves into moral preachers. There are 
sermonizers and moralists for that, 
whose purpose or trade it is. What- 
ever admiration I have for Richardson, 
this is what prevents me from speak- 
ing of “Clarissa Harlowe” with the 
declamatory enthusiasm of Diderot, 
and still more from daring to place his 
“Pamela” or his “Grandison” so high 
in the history of art as you have seen 
that Taine has placed them. We must 
try not to confuse anything! 

But, as I have tried to show you, if 
every form of art,so far as it is a pleas- 
use of the senses, and in so far as it is 
an imitation and consequently an 
apology for nature, and again, in so far 
as it develops in the artist this ferment 
of egotism which is a part of his in- 
dividuality, if every form of art, when 
thus left to iiself, runs the inevitable 
risk of “demoralizing” or of “dehuman- 
izing” a soul, then we must premise, in 
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the first place, that art has not all the 
liberties. “Stop, my child,” said Mon- 
tesquieu to his daughter, whom he 
found reading the “Lettres Persanes,” 
“Stop, that is a book of my youth that 
is not made for yours;” and I have told 
you that in my opinion it was not to 
become a convert that Racine aban- 
doned the theatre, but that he believed 
he ought to become a convert because 
he had written plays, or rather be- 
cause he was tbe creator of his plays, 
the father of Hermione, of Roxane, 
and of Phédre. As for the aged Cor- 
neille, he did not feel the need of be- 
coming a convert. Why so? Fora 
very simple and sufficiently evident 
reason! Because in his old age, as in 
the morning of his glory, he was con- 
vinced that Rodrigue had done right in 
avenging Don Diégue’s honor; that 
Horace was excusable for having 
hurled in Camille’s teeth the curses she 
spewed forth against Rome; that Poly- 
eucte was to be praised for having 
overthrown the idols, and for having 
preferred the conversion of Paulina to 
the tranquility of their amours. He did 
not become a convert, because he be- 
lieved that he never excited other than 
generous and noble passions, even if 
he thought more than once of depict- 
ing base or sanguinary ones. He did 
not become a convert, because, as 
Taine told you just now, he believed 
that he “whose hand had sketched the 
soul of the great Pompey” worked 
only for the exaltation of the “‘Will;”’ 
and of all the human faculties, will, 
Teal will, is at once the rarest of things, 
and the thing of which men have al- 
ways thought the most, first because it 
is the rarest, and then because it is the 
real cause of personal and social prog- 
ress. 

This is the same thing as saying, in 
the second place, that if the end of art 
is not to move the passions or to tickle 
the senses, neither can it be complete, 
and narrow itself in any way within 


itself. There are several ways of in- 
terpreting the theory of “art for art’s 
sake,” and on this point as on all, it is 
only a matter of coming to an agree- 
ment; and unfortunately that is most 
frequently what people do not want to 
do. But if the theory of “art for art’s 
sake” consists in seeing in art only art 
itself, I know of nothing more false, 
and I have tried to tell you why. Art 
has its object and its end outside of 
and beyond itself; and if that object is 
not exactly moral, it is social, which, 
for that matter, is the same thing. 
Whether we are painters or poets, we 
are not allowed to forget that we are 
men; and in return for the society of 
men we must give the means of propo- 
ganda or of action, which we hold from 
them alone. Do you remember in this 
connection, or do you know, that page 
of Alexandre Dumas? I say “do you 
know;” for you will not find it in all 
the editions of his plays, but only in 
that which is called the “Edition des 
Comédiens:” 

“What has made the dramatic poets 
great, what has most ennobled the 
stage, are the subjects which at first 
sight seemed absolutely incompgtible 
with the habits of the stage or of the 
public. Thus we cannot be told, ‘Stop 
here or there.’ All that is man and wo- 
man belongs to us, not only in the rela- 
tions of these two creatures between 
themselves by the sentiments and the 
passions, but in their isolated or collec- 
tive relations with all kinds of occur- 
rences, of customs, of ideas, of powers, 
of social, moral, political, and religious 
laws, which, in turn, produce their ac- 
tion on them.” 

That certainly might be better said; 
and I sometimes fear, gentlemen, that, 
one or two pieces aside, imperfection of 
form will draw the drama of Alex- 
andre Dumas into oblivion; but you un- 
derstand sufficiently well what he 
means, and I assent to it entirely. Art 
has a social function, and its true 
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morality is the conscientiousness with 
which it discharges this fu:iction. 

You will tell me that this formula is 
vague, and I acknowledge it. If it 
were not vague, if it had the precision 
of a geometrical formula or of a medi- 
eal prescription (are medical prescrip- 
tions so very precise?) we should no 
longer be dealing with art, or criticism, 
or history, but with science. Let us 
leave the learned in their laboratories, 
and let us not imagine that we can find 
the secret of genius or moral law in the 
bottom of a retort. But for that, ladies 
and gentlemen, you must give me your 
attention for a moment longer. 

There is scarcely any doctrine more 
widely diffused amongst us than that 
of "the relativity of knowledge.” But 
what exactly does it mean? This is 
what many people do not seem to 
know who none the less profess belief 
in it; and you see how it can be re- 
clothed with meaning. 

To say that everything is relative 
may mean that nothing is false and 
nothing is true, but everything is pos- 
sible; everything is therefore probable; 
and each of us becomes “the measure 
of all things,” as the ancient sophist 
taught; all opinions have worth, and 
the only difference between them is the 
manner of expressing them. I do not 
pause, gentlemen, over this interpre- 
tation. 

But in the second place, to say that 
everything is relative may mean that 
everything depends, not only for each 
of us individually, but for man in gen- 
eral, the species, on the constitution 
of its organs, and that, if we had our 
cranium made otherwise, or if we had 
six senses, for example, in place of five, 
or three eyes in place of two, the uni- 
verse would appear to us under an as- 
pect entirely different from that which 
we know. Bodies would be revealed to 
us by other qualities; we should per- 
ceive in them what we do not now per- 
ceive, unknown forms and nameless 


colors. It is very possible and I read- 
ily believe it! “But I know nothing 
about it, nor does any one else; and be- 
sides it does not matter. If in another 
planet bodies have n plus 1 dimensions 
instead of three, how can that affect 
us as long as we know nothing about 
it, and when there are only three on 
this earth? What does it matter to ys 
that the color of the flower or the taste 
of the fruit is in our eye, or in our 
palate, provided that the rose is always 
red and the orange is always scented? 
Do you feel yourselves humiliated or 
chagrined by it? 

But there is a third way of under- 
standing the relativity of knowledge, 
and the best, which is—as Pascal said 
before both Comte and Kant—that “all 
things being causes and caused, aiding 
and aided,” a thing can be exactly de- 
fined only by its relations to another 
thing. Each of you is seated in his 
place in this room. But how can I 
give an idea of it to any one outside? 
That will be done only in beginning by 
describing the arrangement of the 
room, of the seats, my situation, the 
left chair, the right chair, that at the 
back, that at the front, and ten, 
twenty, other details. In other words, 
every object is relative to an infinity 
of others with which it stands in rela- 
tions more or less constant, and more- 
over according to their nature, more 
or less complex to determine. Or, 
again, and in general philosophical 
terms if you wish, everything is 
entangled in a system of relations 
from which its character results; and 
that is what Pascal meant when he 
added to the other part of the phrase 
which I have just recalled to you: “I 
hold it impossible to know the parts 
without knowing the whole, as it is to 
know the whole without knowing the 
parts.” If we knew only Racine’s 
Thébaide, just think what a strange 
idea we should have of his genius; and 
how badly we should know it if we did 
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not know who preceded and followed 
him! A certain knowledge of the 
“Cid” and of “Polyeucte” thus forms a 
part of the very definition of “Andro- 
maque” or of “Phédre,”’ and that defini- 
tion, in turn, needs to be completed by 
some knowledge of “Zaire” and of 
“Mérope.” We know Racine truly only 
when we know him in his relation to 
Voltaire and Corneille, and all these in 
their relation to Shakespeare or to 
Euripides, and all in relation to a cer- 
tain idea of tragedy, which still other 
relations determine. 

If we put ourselves at this point of 
view we perceive, gentlemen, that the 
definition of art is thus relative to the 
definition of other social functions, to 
which it holds, or ought to hold, deter- 
minate relations; or if you prefer, it ap- 
pears that, like religion, like science, 
like tradition, art is a force, the use of 
which cannot be regulated by itself 
and by itself alone. These forces must 
be balanced among themselves in a 
well-ordered society; and none among 
them can establish its absolute domi- 
nation over the others without harm, 
and sometimes. disaster, resulting 
therefrom. If it is religion that 
gains the day, and subordinates tradi- 
tion, science, and art, the history of the 
Papacy of the middle ages is there to 
tell us of the grandeurs, but also of the 
dangers of theocracy. If it is tradi- 
tion, custom, superstitious respect for 
the past, which make themselves mas- 
ters of consciences, and consequently 
of actions, it seems to me—I dare not 
say more—but it seems to me that the 
example of China emerges from the 
shade at this moment to teach us, with 
its advantages of stability, the dangers 
of immobility. If art in its turn seizes 
the entire life, in order to govern it, it 
may indeed flatter the imagination of 
some dilettantes; but we have looked 
closely at this matter just now, and the 
Italy of the Renaissance, to which I 


can add the Greece of the decadence, 
is there to prove to us that the danger 
is not any less. I would say freely it is 
greater still, or as great, when we give 
over, as has been tried in our days, to 
positive and experimental science the 
work of directing or ordering exis- 
tence. On the contrary, gentlemen, 
the great epochs of history are pre- 
cisely those in which these forces have 
been placed in equilibrium,—and such 
have been, in France, chiefly,—the 
great years of the XVIIth century, or 
the early years of our own. 

Does the realization of that equilib- 
rium depend on the will of men? 
And are we able, at every moment of 
ti’ *» *iod, to prevent one of the forces 
‘rom advancing in excess of the other? 
ful my part, gentlemen, I believe we 
I believe that if we wish, we can 
the authority of tradition 
I believe 


can. 
maintain 
against the craze of novelty. 
that it depends only on ourselves to 
prevent even religion from encroach- 
ing on the liberty of scientific re- 
search. I believe that we can stem, 
check, prevent science from overstep- 
ping the limits of its own domain. And 
I also believe that,—just as science is 
characterized by a sort of moral indif- 
ferentism,* so art, as I have tried to 
show you, is characterized on its part 
by an unconscious tendency to immor- 
ality,—we can, if we will, annul these 
effects, not only without harming it, 
but in directing it to its proper object. 
But will would be needed: and unhap- 
pily we live in a time when—to give 
meaning to an old distinction that 
might be thought very subtle and very 
vain and which profound philosophers 
have denied—the failure, or rather, the 
enfeeblement of the will has perhaps 
no equal except in the increasing inten- 
sity of the desires. 


% See the brochures: “Science et Religion,” 
“Education et Instruction” and “La Moralite de 
la Doctrine Evolutive.”’ 
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From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 
Hans Place, London, 8.W., to Sir 
Richard Etchingham, Bart., Tol- 
carne, Much Buckland, Wessex. 
Most Excellent Richard,—As much of 

your sister’s mind as remains when 
painters, carpenters, bellhangers, elec- 
tric lighters, sanitary engineers, chim- 
ney-sweeps, and “men about the 
kitchen range” have done their worst 
and their work—or rather done their 
worst and left their work undone—now 
proposes to address you. 

Harry very kindly met his step- 
mother, his sister, and a pyramid of 
luggage, which included a bicycle and 
a bath-chair, at Paddington. (Cynthia 
only joined us yesterday after three 
days spent at Oxbridge with the Gain- 
worthys.) Trelawney, Tracy, and the 
bullfinches were more en évidence than 
conventionality permits certainly, and 
perhaps the sight upon a platform of a 
flustered cat and dog, and a cage of 
fluttering singing-birds, proved too 
much for my brother—greatly as he ap- 
preciates the creatures in private—for 
he vanished from among us as instan- 


taneously as if he were a conjuring 
trick, and, though I heard his foot upon 
the still uncarpeted stair at midnight, 
we saw him no more till the next morn- 
ing. (“I was surprised, M’m, and so 
was Grace and Mrs. Baker, that Tre- 
lawney did not catch the Major’s eye 
at the station; set off so, as he was, too, 
by his blue riband, and the cat looking 
for notice,” was Blake’s comment on 
the platform episode,—the episode, not 
of defective vision, but of cutting 
dead.) 

Please, Richard, learn one lesson that 
no man ever learnt yet,—learn that a 
woman does not, of necessity, enjoy all 
that she endures with patience, or wel- 
come every ill she tolerates. The ham- 
mering and the hugger-mugger, the up- 
set and upside down condition of 
everything that I have striven to suffer, 
if not gladly, heroically, Harry evi- 
dently believes to be welcome as the 
flowers of May to his sister. ‘“Eliza- 
beth likes a disturbance,—all women 
do,” he says with a touch of irritation 
as he seeks, poor dear, among the 
chaos for his hat (upon which the 
furniture-removing people yesterday 
had thoughtfully placed the refrigera- 
tor). But was not this conclusion of 
Harry’s a tribute to his sister’s powers 
of self-control? 

I hope our joint ménage may prosper. 

Between you and me and the door- 
post, I think we were mistaken as to 
the fragmentary condition of Harry’s 
heart. He looks extremely well, and 
this Intelligence Department appoint- 
ment is just what he likes. I am 
thankful that Ada Llanelly did not 
marry him. She is such a worldly 
little thing, and he is so perfectly sim- 
ple-minded, really. that the marriage 
must have come to grief. Between the 
worldly and the unworldly there is, 1 
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have come to think, an uncrossably 
great gulf fixed. 

By the way, if you are writing to 
Charles, do give him a hint of the de- 
sirability of sending Minnie to see us 
speedily. I do not wish to worry Min- 
nie; she and I have never particularly 
cottoned; but, as you have good reason 
to know, our stepmother holds to her 
Ibs. of domestic and social flesh, and 
she begins to be a little prickly on the 
subject of the delayed visit. She has 
shown herself on the defensive, indeed, 
ever since Minnie indirectly refused to 
provide her relations-in-law with 
“orders to view” unfurnished houses 
in the Lower Berkeley Street region, 
and despatched sheaf after sheaf from 
Sloane Street and Cadogan Place 
agents. (There Minnie was right. The 
Park is an excellent buffer between 
kinsfolk, and we are best where we 
are.) But, alas, for all of us, if we be- 
gin our London existence with a clearly 
defined “unpleasantness,” and Charles 
having in the past always rather 
failed—failed, even more than the rest 
of—to give satisfaction, much do 1 
fear that the apprehended “unpleasant- 
ness” will soon be an accepted fact. 
Our stepmother is making ready to feel 
slighted, and has already taken the 
huffed tone. (Are we armored with 
pride or humility, you and I, to whom 
it never occurs that any one should 
wish to slight us?) What with his 
work, and with this notion of getting 
into Parliament (Minnie, I gather, is 
very keen for the carrying into effect 
of the Parliament scheme), Charles, 
likely enough, is too busy to come him- 
self immediately, but he would do well 
and kindly to send his wife. “Charles 
owes it to the memory of his father to 
call at once, whatever may be his en- 
gagements, and the walk across the 
Park from Lower Berkeley Street to 
Hans Place is nothing for an active 
man in the prime of life,” is what 1 
hear, my good Richard, very, very 
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often, and, as you may remember, 
Laura’s appetite for a grievance has al- 
ways grown with the talking. 

Do you know, I feel sure that your 
sister is on the high road to becoming 
a shocking gossip,—a mauvaise langue 
of the worst description. I find that 
there are predicaments in which the 
good-natured thing is to be ill-natured, 
the charitable thing to be malicious. 

You see our poor stepmother is held 
in such durance vile, by rheumatism, 
as to be at present unable to drive or 
walk, and she therefore requires a 
good deal of within-doors amusement. 
And, though this evident law of nature 
is sometimes forgotten, people can only 
be amused by what amuses them. 
“Who did you see?” and “What did 
they say?” is asked of me after every 
outing. When I have seen next to no- 
body, and next to nobody has said next 
to nothing, rather than disappoint her 
news-hunger I am almost induced to 
draw upon my imagination, or to take 
away one woman’s character for the 
sake of diverting another. 

Now that I come to think of it, 
sharp-tongued, fault-seeing women are, 
surely, oftener than not, the stay and 
support of invalid mothers or step- 
mothers. Poor wretches, I have no 
doubt their power of apparently maley- 
olent criticism or ruthless back-biting 
is the outcome of good hearts and filial 
piety. Invalids, for their health’s 
good, must be entertained and diverted, 
and old ladies are not to be interested 
by political crises. I doubt if the be- 
ing in attendance upon an old man 
would foster evil-speaking, lying and 
slandering. The old man _ probably 
would prefer the dullest newspaper 
leader or most unfathomable stock- 
market quotations to the turning inside 
out, for his benefit, of his neighbor's 
characters and conditions. 

I should like news of Tolcarne, and 
I should like to know what you think 
of everybody and of how things gener- 
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ally prosper. Is Margaret ordering the 
house as wisely as if the child were her 
own grandmother? and is she mother- 
ing the garden? The almonds and the 
mezereon must be now ablow, and soon 
there should be white violets every- 
where. You will, I fancy, come to like 
the Vicar and Mrs. Follett, and you 
will, I know, terrify poor Mr. Weekes, 
the very meekest of meek curates. Let 
me hear, too, if the dear old dogs, 
“Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,” are 
taking kindly to the change of masters. 
I hope so. Mr. Weekes said to me once 
in his painful conversation-manufac- 
tory efforts, “I like your dogs, Miss 
Etchingham; they don’t bite curates.” 
Our Tracy walks abroad in Cynthia’s 
company,—Tracy wearing a coat cut 
with a Medici collar. 

(Tell Margaret that Blake, when re- 
proached for the inordinate length of 
time spent in the running up of a coat 
for his spaniel dogship, brought for- 
ward the plea, “I’m making Tracy’s 
coat, Miss Cynthia, with a Medici 
collar.’’) 

Poor Tracy, he looks pathetically be- 
wildered by the uproar of the traffic 
and the perplexing avenues of bricks 
and mortar. Cynthia must write and 
ask Mr. Follett whether spaniel history 
is repeating itself and if Herrick 
brought his “Spaniell Tracie” to his 
“beloved Westminster” from “dull Dev- 
onshire.” If so, the poet’s Tracy had 
little to trace, poor fellow, but his 
master; though London precincts were 
not as birdless then as now. As to 
Margaret’s friend, Trelawney, we are 
congratulating ourselves that his cedar- 
wood hued fur is a “good wearing” 
color and comes through a fog less dis- 
ereditably than could the white coats 
of his still-in-the-country Persian rela- 
tives. Looking just now at his green 
eyes that shine like emeralds, it oc- 
curred to me that, besides flame, there 
is yet another thing, eyes, that London 
smoke cannot tarnish. 


Later.—My letter-writing this after- 
noon was interrupted by the welcome 
arrival of Charles and Minnie. Minnie 
was pleasanter before she wrote her 
novel. (You really must read “Only a 
Woman’s Heart,’’—or at least, try to 
read it. It is “expected of you,” to 
quote an habitual phrase of our step- 
mother’s.) Minnie is thoroughly liter- 
ary now, and is surrounding herself, 
apparently, with the ragtag and bobtail 
of poets and story-tellers. I had no 
opportunity of a téte-d-téte speech with 
Charles. Various people appeared, 
and had to be dealt with; Sir Augustus 
Pampesford, among others, very sol- 
emn on the wrongs of “our honorable 
order,” and confiding his woes to Ad- 
miral Tidenham, who, notwithstanding 
his ear-trumpet, believed himself called 
upon to sympathize with the plague of 
barrel-organs, not the provocation of 
baronets. Then old Mrs. Carstairs 
came and discoursed upon the iniqui- 
ties of the young girl of the present 
day, quoting as text to her sermon one 
of Mrs. Baxter’s daughters, who al- 
ways dines in her own room because 
her parents bore her, and Lady Cilem- 
entine Mure’s child, who insists that 
her mother should winter at Pau, so 
that she herself may follow her studio 
avocations without the hindrance of 
Lady Clementine’s requirements. 
Stephen Leagrave, too, walked in. He 
and Minnie seem to fuse now as they 
never did before she wrote her novel, 
and to have much to say to each other 
of authors of whom I, in my ignorance, 
have never heard. Stephen’s work at 
the Education Office does not wear him 
to a thread-paper, seemingly, and he 
has taken, in a moderate degree, to 
journalism. Cynthia’s pleasure in her 
brother’s company is pleasant to wit- 
ness; and he is proud, as he should be, 
of his sister. She really is a very 
pretty creature. She is also a singu- 
larly relationless creature, lacking as 
she does—with the exception of our 
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stepmother—all female kith and kin. 
I hope she will be happy with us until 
Colonel Leagrave comes home and 
takes possession of his very attractive 
property; unless, which does not seem 
unlikely, some one else has succeeded 
in doing so meanwhile. 

The door closed upon Charles and 
Minnie. Harry, who had maintained an 
ominous silence during Charles's visit, 
and during Charles’s references to a 
possible Parliamentary career, kicked, 
to Trelawney’s intense disgust, the 
fireguard on to the hearth-rug, and in 
quite ferocious tones begged me to in- 
form him how a man with any preten- 
sion to the character of a rational being 
could be a Gladstonian, a Home-Ruler, 
an out-and-out Radical. “Charles I 
believe to be an honest man. I wish to 
believe Charles to be an honest man. 
But just tell me——how can an honest 
man go in for plunder, for downright 
swindling, for betraying his country, 
for pandering to the worst instincts of 
the dregs of humanity? How do you 
reconcile the two, Elizabeth? Are they 
reconcilable? I hold the Radicals re- 
sponsible for everything that has gone 
wrong during the last ” (I forget 
Harry’s figures). I tried to disown re- 
sponsibility for opinions that I do not 
share; but Harry’s wrath was really 
kindled, and he continued to heckle me 
till the dressing-bell rang my release. 

Why are the electric light folk, of all 
workmen, the most troublesome and 
dilatory? Is it because with electric- 
lighters evolution has not yet had time 
to play its part, and so not only the 
fittest electric-lighters survive? 

Your affectionate sister, 
Elizabeth Etchingham. 


P. S—Write soon and tell me of 
things interesting, and of a book or two 
not beyond my comprehension. A cor- 
respondence with you was always a 
solace in your Indian days; and I feel 
now, as then, that your learning and 


wisdom are sufficient for the two of 
us, and I need not strain myself by pre- 
tending to either. 

At present (11 p. m., Saturday night) 
I am not wholly reconciled to London, 
though, all things considered (how 
much lack of consideration this conve- 
nient phrase can cover!), I think the 
coming here was the best move possi- 
ble. It was a choice of evils,—as every- 
thing in life is,— I, to-night, am in- 
clined to think, tired to the quick as I 
am, by my efforts to cope with this 
“settling in” process. But, take notice, 
when I am old,—really quite old (Cyn- 
thia considers I have passed the al- 
lotted span of life already, and sees 
little to choose between my years and 
those of Methuselah), I shall drag my- 
self back to Tolecarne, to “the dull con- 
fines of the drooping west.” Old age 
does not strike me as pretty in cities. 
You must lend me a hovel somewhere, 
and I will be no trouble, nor expect any 
vegetables. Remember, remember the 
vegetable grievance, and, please, let old 
Enticknap, for peace’s preservation, 
despatch a hamper sometimes, if only 
filled with his beloved cabbages. I will 
keep bees, and sow annuals,—the an- 
nuals that used to grow in “the chil- 
dren’s garden” when we were children. 
And I will sit and sun myself on a seat, 
wind-sheltered, and cut in a wall be- 
trained with apricots. 

It will be very comfortable. 

Good-night, good brother. 

P. P. S—Do not forget the vege- 
tables. Do not forget “Only a Wom- 
an’s Heart.” 


II. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My Dear Elizabeth,—I congratulate 
you on having effected the concentra- 
tion of your miscellaneous forces in 
town without having any casualty to 
report. As to good order, perhaps I 
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had better say nothing. Your descrip- 
tion of the scene on the platform is 
rather like the too famous retreat of 
Colonel Monson: Ghore par haudah, 
hdthi par zin. In English, adapted to 
the circumstances, “Dogs in cages and 
dicky-birds in muzzles.” However, 
there you are, and still the best of cor- 
respondents, though I no longer have 
to rely on you for home news. We 
used to dream of being together when 
India had no more use for me; instead 
of which we find ourselves comparing 
notes on settling down in different 
places. 

It is good to be here in English 
country, among bright English faces, 
hearing the rich Western talk. And 
yet there is a kind of Asiatic home- 
sickness with it. One does miss the 
cheerful brown babies (clear, lustrous 
bronze, not the muddy tint that comes 
of mixing negro and white), and the 
coppersmith with prehensile toes who 
sits hammering in his open shop-front, 
while a small boy next door is making 
his first copy of bold square Nagari 
letters in an equally open manner, and 
quite unmoved by the noise. And Iam 
sorry to think that I may not expect to 
see my old friend Ram Singh again. I 
have told you of him,—a poor gentle- 
man with nothing in the world but his 
bit of land and his grandfather's tul- 
war, which he carries tucked under his 
arm, according to the privilege of Na- 
tive States. And he will look any one, 
from the*Viceroy downwards, straight 
in the eyes, and talk to him with the 
most perfect manners, knowing what 
he owes to himself as a Rajput of an- 
cient family, and assuming that the 
Englishman knows it,—as, if he is 
worth his salt, he does. Walter Scott 
would have understood Ram Singh 
down to the ground. (I hope to live to 
see the public understand; that is the 
only final security against the formuliz- 
ing creatures of pens and ink who in- 
fest all governments, even the most 


God-granted.) There must have been 
such people in the Highlands, almost 
within living memory. 

I have broken off for a hunt in my 
battered copy of Colonel Tod’s “Rajas- 
than,” one of the most fascinating and 
worst arranged books in the world. At 
length I find the story of the young 
Rajput sepoy, who, being alone in 
charge of an elephant, was set upon by 
about fifty robbers, fired on them, and 
was cut down and left desperately 
wounded. Having been brought into 
camp, “he was firm, collected, and even 
cheerful; and, to a kind reproach for 
his rashness, he said: ‘What would you 
have said, Captain Sahib, had I surren- 
dered the Company’s musket without 
fighting?” All this packed away in a 
casual footnote. Compani ké bandiq is 
dead and buried, and John Company 
too; but the Rajput breed is there still, 
and, moreover, can shoot straight as 
well as fight, now that there is some- 
thing better than the musket of our 
ancestors to shoot with. 

3ut this is Tolearne, and I am no 
longer a Political, but a squire, or 
squireling, of Wessex; and you ask me 
for the news. 

Vegetables you shall have as soon as 
it pleases the elements and Enticknap. 
Talk not to me of terrifying curates, 
but teach me how I may be delivered 
from grovelling before Enticknap. A 
certain dignity is “expected of me” 
by the traditions of the service, but 
what is a poor man to do who knows 
nothing of English gardening? I have 
corresponded with official superiors, 
interviewed holy men of several relig- 
ions, clean and dirty, clothed and un- 
clothed, in their right minds and other- 
wise, and all unshakable in argument 
(Harry knows the other end of one of 
those stories; I mentioned, by the way, 
to the Mullah at parting, as a piece of 
family news, the impending arrival of 
Harry’s battery in camp, and we heard 
no more of the tribal saint growing 
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half a cubit a week in his grave); and I 
have wholly failed to make any impres- 
sion on a globe-trotting anti-opiumist; 
but your gardener is the only true in- 
fallible. Enticknap says the almonds 
are blighted like. Do I know what he 
means? No. Why don’t I ask him? 
What? Would you have me tamper 
Wits tal fomudeticas-sof Gellef? Per- 
haps you may know, though. Entick- 
nap admits no difference of opinion in 
matters of gardening, but I believe him 
to admit that you are capable of un- 
derstanding his reasons. Anyhow, 
there is no almond blossom yet. 

As to our people,—animals first, of 
course. Merlin the ancient, who was 
young and frisky when I last went out, 
is confirmed in his opinion that I am 
really the same person. Songstress, 
apparently so called from being of a 
rather silent habit, and of even more 
melancholy looks than a basset-hound 
has any right to be, has taken a sort 
of quiet fancy to Margaret. Curates’ 
legs do not interest them, naturally. 
Why should they? Bishop’s legs, now 
—nice tight gaiters all over, buttons to 
take hold of—are quite different. 
Dear old Bishop Abraham was irresist- 
ible to the college beagles at Eton. It 
was against etiquette for him to notice 
their existence,—and he didn’t. Mr. 
Weekes must either be nervous about 
dogs, or generally anxious about his 
own person, or—as indeed you most 
plausibly conjecture—at a pass for 
something to say. He is but a kutcha 
sort of young padre, or it might be 
juster perhaps to say in literal English, 
half-baked, for he may make a man 
yet. Just now he is distracted be- 
tween shyness and zeal to improve in 
eycling (it will be so useful to him for 
visiting his flock in a scattered parish); 
Margaret is the only person here, for 
the moment, who knows much about it, 
and she conducts us on easy rides fit 
for beginners; she says she won't an- 
swer for the consequences if either of 


us is turned loose on these roads before 
she certifies us quitesafe. If I amagood 
old man she holds out hopes that in u 
few weeks more I may ride all the 
way down the hill to Little Buckland. 
You know the curve and the steepness 
thereof,—no, you don’t; looking down 
a hill from a bicycle is quite unlike 
looking down it in any other position. 
At present, that caution-board is more 
formidable to me than any Ghazi’s 
green turban to any soldier. Our 
cousin Jem of Silvertoe is said to be a 
mighty man of wheels; I am writing to 
him for some general advice, as Mr. 
Weekes, having an inordinate respect 
for every kind of authority, and having 
heard of Jem in that capacity from 
some Oxbridge friend, would not rest 
till I did. That youth would rather be 
stuck on the devil’s pitchfork—being 
the real proper devil—than wafted to 
heaven on the wings of an unlicensed 
seraph. TIlowever, Jem ceases from his 
lectures in a week or two now, so there 
is no harm in asking him. Weekes is, 
so far, less able on his machine than I 
am, but he has got up the slang elabor- 
ately, and indited a list of questions for 
Jem which I don’t more than half un- 
derstand. Margaret sends me 
packing to dress for dinner. What a 
treasure is a methodical daughter! 

I came home to enjoy a spell 
of being governed. 

Monday night.—Also not to have a 
mail day to think of. This Aryan 
brother is going to sayabby-nay when he 
likes, now he is mustered out. Yes, we 
like the Folletts already. The little old 
gentleman is quiet, seems dry at first; 
I thought we should never get much 
forwarder. But never make formulas 
about people till you know them (did 
not you teach me that principle?), and 
best not then. Towards the end of his 
return visit, Margaret mentioned that 
the eminent restoring architect, Mr. 
Newpoyntz, had been seen at the sta- 
tion. “Not to do anything to the 
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church, Mr. Vicar?” says I. “Saving 
my cloth,” says he, “I would sooner 
curse him with the curse of Ernulphus 
than have him touch a stone of it.” 
“Is it so?’ cried I, and took down the 
little “Tristram Shandy” that used to 
go my rides with me in one pocket to 
balance the Penal Code in the other. 
“Indeed, Sir Richard,” said he, just a 
little taken aback, with the book in his 
hand, and a queer little pucker about 
his lips, “by the virtue of this book, I 
am bold to profess myself a humble ad- 
mirer of the late Mr. Sterne,—as a man 
of letters.” So thereupon we are 
friends; not yet so far as the friend of 
your friends and enemy of your ene- 
mies footing; we shall see. Nobody 
ean tell me to what school of theology 
Mr. Follett belongs, and that I like 
well, too. 

For one fruit of our acquaintance, 
the Vica. is to show me in Selden's 


Cornhill Magazine. 


“Titles of Honor,” when I am next at 
the parsonage, some profitable matter 
for Sir Augustus and the Honorable 
Order. 

I note your family news, and perceive 
that my training in the political depart- 
ment is not to lie rusty. Meanwhile, I 
guess many things will answer them- 
selves. There is surely something I 
forgot,—yes, we call the new cart horse 
“Job,” because there is nobody else he 
looks like. From your loving brother, 
these,—nay, we have royal names, and 
it pleases me to sign as a sovereign. 

Sur ce, Madame et seur, que Dieu vous 
ayt dans sa tressainte garde. 

Richard Etchingham. 


P. S.—I have read “Only 2 Woman’s 
Heart.” You can tell Minnie I think it 
excellent. What 1 mean is the title. 
Not that I believe it was her own in- 
vention. 


(To be continued.) 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. 


When I was one-and-twenty 
L heard a wise man say, 
“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 
But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


When I was oue-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 
“The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
*Tis paid with sighs a plenty 
And sold for endless rue.” 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 


A. BE. Housman. 
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THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES AND SOME OF ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my 


hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in 


all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Though Science—Science with a capi- 
tal S—is often contrasted with Art— 
Art with a capital A; though the 
former is held to be dry and unattrac- 
tive, while the latter stirs the imag- 
ination and arouses “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn;” yet the 
follower of science now and then is re- 
warded for his toil by an ordered se- 
quence which appeals to the imagin- 
ative side of his nature, no less than 
the rhythmic harmony of poetry, or the 
measured cadences of music. Indeed, 
it is not impossible for the poet to ex- 
press better than, and as truly as in 
the pages of the “Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” the highest generalizations of 
In this Tennyson stands un- 
Take, for example, the 


science. 
rivalled. 
stanzas: 


There rolls the deep where grew the 
tree, 
O earth, what changes hast thou 
seen! 
There where the long street roars, 
hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing 
stands; ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and 


go. 


It contains an epitome of the whole of 
geology. The science is mere elabora- 
tion of the ideas contained in Tenny- 
son’s beautiful verses. 


The difficulty in gaining the apprecia- 
tion of the “general public” is in pre- 
senting the ideas in intelligible lan- 
guage. That the scientific and the 
romantic are sometimes closely inter- 
mingled is indisputable; but the ro- 
mance is one which appeals to few. In 
the following pages an attempt will be 
made to show how the thoughts of 
many men, each striving to “increase 
natural knowledge,” as the formula of 
admission to the Royal Society runs, 
have led to a discovery of some inter- 
est—that of a hitherto unsuspected 
constituent of atmospheric air. 

The Roman poet Lucretius, a friend 
and contemporary of Cicero, was the 
author of a poem entitled “De Rerum 
Natura” (“On the Nature of Things’’). 
In this poem, which treats of almost 
all things in heaven and earth, he ar- 
gues that the atoms, the existence of 
which is obvious because one sees 
them in a cone of light passing through 
a dark room, fall rapidly together in 
their dancing course throughout the 
spheres, and by their collision engender 
all known things. Their paths are, 
however, not directed, but fortuitous; 
and, therefore, the world is the product 
of chance. 

Passing over many centuries we find 
Boyle, in the reign of Charles II., sug- 
gesting that the difference between 
different kinds of matter is to be ex- 
plained by the nature and the motion 
of the particles or atoms of which they 
are composed. The region of specula- 
tion was narrowed when Daniel Ber- 
noulli, in 1738, attempted to account for 
the law, due to Boyle, that the volume 
of gases varies inversely with the pres- 
sure to which they are exposed; and 
similar attempts were made by Hera- 
path in 1821, and by Joule in 1851. 
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Their ideas were systematized by 
Clausius in 1857 under the name of the 
“Kinetic Theory of Gases.” 

Briefly stated, the theory is_ this. 
Granted that in gases the particles— 
or, as they are now termed, the mole- 
cules—of which they consist are widely 
separated from each other, and that 
the pressure which the gas exerts on 
the sides of any vessel in which it may 
be confined—a pressure which may be 
realized by pumping away the air out- 
side the vessel, when, if the vessel is 
constructed of yielding material, such 
as bladder, it will distend, and ulti- 
mately burst—is caused solely by the 
bombardment of the molecules of gas 
on the walls. It is at the first blush 
not very easy to conceive of a steady 
pressure being due to an enormous 
number of impacts irregularly deliv- 
ered. But there are many analogies 
which help to form the conception. 
For instance, a musical note, which 
may strike us as of the utmost smooth- 
ness and uniformity, is in reality the 
result of a succession of blows on the 
tympanum of the ear, each following 
the preceding one too rapidly for our 
ears to distinguish the break in con- 
tinuity. In a similar manner the pres- 
sure of a gas is accounted for. And 
the temperature, a rise in which also 
increases the pressure of a gas on the 
walls of a vessel containing it, is at- 
tributed to the increased velocity of 
the molecules of the gas. Now, for 
simplicity’s sake, considering a blow 
given by only one molecule, the force 
of the blow—to use a rough expression 
which will serve the purpose—will de- 
pend not merely on the rate at which 
that molecule is moving, but also on 
the weight of that molecule. So that 
a light molecule with a high rate of 
motion may deliver as forcible a blow 
as a heavy molecule with a slower rate 
of motion. By Clausius’s hypothesis, 
the temperatures of two gases are be- 
lieved to be equal when the products 


of their masses into the square of 
their rates of motion are equal. This 
is not quite the same thing as saying 
“when the force of the blows they give 
is equal,” but it may be taken as con- 
nected with it. 

Supposing, then, that two gases are 
at the same temperature—that when 
placed in contact neither gives up heat 
to the other—then the product above 
mentioned must be equal for both. 
For it is obvious that the specifically 
lighter gas must have the higher veloc- 
ity; that is, the molecules must be en- 
dowed with a higher rate of motion. 

What is that rate of motion? Claus- 
ius was able to answer that question: 
a molecule of hydrogen, the lightest 
gas known, if it moved in a straight 
line, unimpeded in its motion by collis- 
ion with any other molecules or with 
any solid body, would pass through no 
less than a mile and a quarter in a sec- 
ond. And a molecule of oxygen 
equally free to move would travel 
through space with a velocity of rather 
less than one-third of a mile per second. 
The relative rates of motion are, there- 


fore, in inverse proportion to the 
square roots of the densities of the 
gases. Thus, as oxygen is sixteen 


times as heavy as hydrogen, a mole- 
cule of hydrogen would move through 
space in a straight line, were it free to 
do so, at a rate four times as great as 
that at which a molecule of oxygen 
moves. 

These rates of motion are calculated 
for the temperature of melting ice. 
But, as the effect of rise of tempera- 
ture is to quicken the rate of motion of 
molecules of gases, so fall of tempera- 
ture will cause a decreased velocity. 
The question arises: Is there any possi- 
bility of so lowering temperature that 
the motion of such moving molecules 
will cease? Judging by the rate at 
which the pressure of a gas decreases 
with fall of temperature, there is. 
That temperature has been called the 
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“absolute zero of temperature;” it lies 
273° below the melting-point of ice on 
the Centigrade scale, or at —#60° on 
the Fahrenheit scale, the one com- 
monly in use in this country. This 
temperature has not been reached; it is 
unlikely that it will ever be reached; 
but an approach has recently been 
made to it by liquefying hydrogen gas, 
and allowing it to boil at the atmos- 
pheriec pressure. The temperature 
reached in this manner is about —243° 
Cent.; and Professor Dewar, who has 
recently succeeded in liquefying hydro- 
gen in quantity, will, no doubt, be able 
to produce a still lower temperature, 
by causing the liquid hydrogen to boil 
in a vessel connected with an air-pump, 
so that the pressure Is reduced. For 
just as raising the pressure raises the 
boiling-point of a liquid, as exemplified 
in the boiler of a steam-engine, so low- 
ering the pressure lowers the boiling- 
point. 

It is now many years since Dr. John- 
stone Stoney applied the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases, in a series of papers 
read before the Royal Dublin Society, 
to the question of the existence of at- 
mospheres on planets and satellites. If 
a molecule happens to be moving on 
the surface of a planet at a rate which 
would carry it away from the planet 
more rapidly than the planet can draw 
it back, that molecule will escape into 
space. It is not theoretically impossi- 
ble, although practically unrealizable, 
to construct a gun which would fire a 
bullet vertically into the air at such a 
rate that the bullet might never return 
to the earth. What, then, would occur 
to it? Well, it would wander on 
through space as a little planet, per- 
forming an ellipse around the sun, as, 
indeed, many aérolites or “shooting 
stars” are known to do. It might, in- 
deed, chance to come within the range 
of attraction of some planet—e.g., 
Jupiter—massive enough to hold it; or 
it might actually fall on the surface of 


a planet; in the former case, it would 
act like a little satellite, and revolve 
round that planet, as the numerous 
stones of which Saturn's rings are com- 
posed revolve round Saturn; in the lat- 
ter case, it would simply become part 
of that planet, as the falling stars 
which reach the earth, form, after 
their fall, a portion of the earth. 

The molecule of gas, which we have 
been considering, differs in no particu- 
lar from a bullet, in its wanderings, or 
in its fate. If it chances to come within 
the sphere of attraction of a planet of 
sufficient mass to retain it, it will, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stoney, form part of the 
planet’s atmosphere. If not, it will 
wander on, until it may, by chance, 
come near enough to the sun to fall a 
victim to its enormous attractive force, 
and it will then become part of the 
sun’s atmosphere. 

Dr. Stoney has summed up the 
sults of various inquiries of this kind 
in a memoir, entitled “Of Atmosphere 
upon Planets and Satellites.” * 

One important point has been omitted 
in the sketch given of the Kinetic 
Theory. It is this. When it was said 
that a molecule of oxygen moves at 
the rate of about one-third of a mile 
per second, it was not implied that all 
molecules are moving at that rate. 
Some, urged on by collisions from be- 
hind, acquire a much more rapid rate; 
others, hindered in their motion by col- 
lisions with other molecules moving 
more slowly than themselves, or in an 
opposite direction, have their rate of 
motion decreased. A gas must be con- 
ceived as composed of an almost infi- 
nite number of such molecules, jostling 
each other in every conceivable way. 
The rate of one-third of a mile per sec- 
ond, deduced by Clausius as the aver- 
age rate of motion of a molecule of 
oxygen, must be understood to mean 
that, if all the rates of motion were to 
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1“Royal Dublin Society.” vol. vi., Nov. 1897. pp. 
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be balanced out, so that the swiftly- 
moving molecules gave up some of 
their motion to the slowly-moving 
molecules, and vice-versd, the mole- 
cules would all be moving at the above- 
mentioned rate. But it must be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that tais imagin- 
ary state of things never occurs. 
There are always many molecules moy- 
ing faster, many slower, than the 
average. 

I find, in my own case, that it helps 
greatly to a clear understanding of 
such a conception as that of which a 
short account has been given, if a men- 
tal picture can be called up which will 
illustrate the conception, although even 
imperfectly. Some such picture may 
be formed by thinking of the motions 
of the players in a game of football. 
At a critical point in the game, the 
players are running, some this way, 
some that; one has picked up the ball 
and is running with it, followed by two 
or three others; while players from the 
opposite side are slanting towards him, 
intent upon a collision. The backs are 
at rest, perhaps; but, on the approach 
of the ball to the goal, they quicken 
into activity, and the throng of human 
molecules is turned and pursues an op- 
posite course. The failure of this an- 
alogy to represent what is believed to 
occur in a gas is that the players’ mo- 
tion is directed and has a purpose; 
that they do not move in straight lines, 
but in any curves which may suit their 
purpose; and that they do not, as two 
billiard-balls do, communicate their 
rates of motion one to the other by col- 
lision. But, making such reservations, 
some idea may be gained of the en- 
counters of molecules by the encount- 
ers in a football-field. 

In considering averages, it is clear 
that there must be a practical limit on 
both sides of the mean. If a man 
throws dice, he may turn up sixes 
thrice in succession, or some greater 
number of times, by chance; but it is 


clear he will not go on throwing sixes 
for ever, though there is no absolute 
reason why he should not. Similarly, 
in thinking of the rates of motion of 
molecules, there will be a _ practical 
limit of rate at which any one molecule 
will move. It is unlikely that any one 
molecule will cease to move for any 
appreciable time; and it is unlikely, 
too, that any one molecule will develop 
any exceptionally rapid velocity, say 
twenty times the mean. Still, such 
events may conceivably occur; they 
will, however, be very infrequent. 

Those gases which are light, and 
whose molecules have a high intrinsic 
average rate of motion, will, in the na- 
ture of things, contain some molecules 
which happen to be moving at a high 
speed; and necessarily will contain 
more such than a gas of higher density, 
the average rate of motion of whose 
molecules is slower. It may happen 
that molecules of each kind, of gas 
with low, as well as of gas with high 
density, may possess such exception- 
ally high velocity at the confines of our 
atmosphere, where there are compara- 
tively few gaseous molecules alto- 
gether; and it may also happen that 
these molecules are moving in a direc- 
tion more or less nearly perpendicular 
to the surface of the planet, and it may 
also happen that such molecules suffer 
no collisions in their vertical path; if 
these events all happen, the molecules 
will escape. But as, on the doctrine of 
chances, there are more molecules of 
light gas endowed with such excep- 
tionally high velocity than there are of 
heavy gas, more molecules of the for- 
mer will escape away from the neigh- 
borhood of the planet, and enter free 
space as independent entities, than of 
the latter. 

Such a process, prolonged over ages, 
will ultimately remove from the atmos- 
phere of a planet all gases possessing 
less than a certain minimum density. 

The next question to which Dr. 
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Stoney addresses himself is: What rate 
of motion must a molecule have in or- 
der that it may escape from the attrac- 
tion of the earth? The least velocity 
which will enable such a molecule to 
escape is about seven miles per second. 
And it is assumed, from observations 
taken at high altitudes, that the tem- 
perature of the upper regions of the 
atmosphere is about —66° Cent., or 
about —87° Fahr. 

This velocity of seven miles a second 
is, however, considerably greater than 
the average velocity of a molecule of 
hydrogen, which, at 32° Fahr., it will 
be remembered, is only about a mile 
and a quarter. But it is not greater 
than the velocity of some of the mole- 
cules; and these will therefore escape. 
In fact, Dr. Stoney concludes that in 
every gas a considerable proportion of 
the molecules have a velocity at least 
ten times as great as the mean. 

Now on this earth the important con- 
stituents of the atmosphere are nitro- 
gen, oxygen, argon, carbon dioxide, 
water-vapor and ammonia; and their 
densities are as follows, that of hydro- 
gen being taken as unity: 


Nitrogen . ‘ ° - 14 
Oxygen . ‘ : ‘ . 16 
Argon . , . . . 20 
Carbon dioxide . ‘ . 22 
Water-gas , ‘ . » 8 
Ammonia , ‘ ‘ - 85 


We are here chiefly concerned with 
the gases of the earth’s atmosphere; 
but it may be of interest to cast a 
glance at other conclusions which fol- 
low from Dr. Stoney’s speculations. 

The moon, the mass of which is much 
less than that of the earth, would re- 
tain a gas of density 40, or thereabouts; 
but all less dense gases would escape 
rapidly. From the planet Mercury 
water-vapor would at once escape, and 
it is probable that both nitrogen and 
oxygen would escape more slowly. 
Argon and carbon dioxide might, how- 
ever, be permanent constituents of the 


atmosphere of Mercury. Venus, on the 
other hand, retains water-vapor; but 
lighter gases would escape. It must be 
remembered that if the water were to 
escape from a planet in the state of 
vapor, its place would be at once sup- 
plied by evaporation of planetary seas, 
if there were any, and that, in the long 
run, all the water would, in the state 
of gas or water, leave the planet. 

Indeed, Dr. Stoney thinks it not un- 
likely that we are slowly losing our 
stock of water. This, however, need 
excite no alarm, and our water will 
probably outlast our coal many mil- 
lions of years. For so few of the mole- 
cules of water comply with the re- 
quired standard of velocity that the 
rate of loss is almost infinitesimally 
small. 

Similarly Dr. Stoney conjectures that 
water cannot remain on Mars; that all 
known gases would be imprisoned by 
Jupiter; and that Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune may probably be able to re- 
tain all gases heavier than hydrogen. 
As for the sun, its mass is so enormous 
relatively to that of the planets that, 
even at the exceedingly high tempera- 
ture which its atmosphere possesses, it 
is impossible for any known gas to re- 
move itself from the neighborhood of 
the luminary. 

We must now take leave of Dr. 
Stoney’s fascinating hypotheses for a 
time, and consider the recent discover- 
ies of gaseous constituents of our at- 
mosphere. 

After the discovery of argon as a con- 
stituent of air in 1894, one of the dis- 
coverers, acting on advice given him 
by Professor Miers, was so fortunate 
as to isolate helium, a gas contained in 
certain rare minerals, the best known 
of which bears the name of cléveite. 
Helium had previously been detected 
in the chromosphere, the colored at- 
mosphere of the sun, by M. Janssen, 
the well-known French astronomer; 
and its name was suggested by Messrs. 
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Frankland and Lockyer, in 1868, to 
characterize the brilliant yellow line 
by which its presence in the sun is re- 
vealed. Neither of these elements has 
been combined with others, although it 
is possible that each exists in combina- 
tion with one or more of the elements 
contained in the minerals from which 
helium can be obtained by heating, for 
it has been found that small quantities 
of argon, along with considerable 
quantities of helium, are evolved from 
such minerals. Again, both of these 
elements possess one curious property, 
which they share with gaseous mer- 
cury alone, so far as is known, among 
all elements. That is’ technically 
ealled the ratio between their specific 
heats at constant pressure and at con- 
stant volume. It would be difficult 
here to set forth the reasoning by 
which it is deduced that inasmuch as 
the ratio for these gases is 1 2-3 to 1 
between specific heat at constant pres- 
sure and at constant volume, the mole- 
these elements, unlike those 
hydrogen and the other 


cules of 
of oxygen, 
commoner gases, but like those of mer- 
ecury gas, consist not of agglomerations 
of two or more atoms, but of single 
atoms. These characteristics at once 
establish a connection between the two 
elements, helium and argon, and differ- 
entiate them in kind from all other gas- 
eous elements. 

Now, taking the density of hydrogen 
as unity, that of helium is very nearly 
2, and that of argon 20. And one of 
the conclusions which follows from the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases is that equal 
volumes of gases contain equal num- 
bers of molecules. Thus the fact that 
helium is twice as heavy as hydrogen 
earries with it the conclusion that a 
molecule of helium is twice as heavy 
as a molecule of hydrogen, whatever 
the absolute weight of the latter may 
be. 

Now, it can be 
there is a strong probability in favor of 


demonstrated that 


the assumption that a molecule of hy- 
drogen consists of two atoms, insepar- 
able from each other unless by combi- 
nation with some other element. And 
if a molecule of helium consisting of 
one atom is twice as heavy as a mole- 
cule of hydrogen consisting of two, 
then it follows that an atom of helium 
is four times as heavy as an atom of 
hydrogen; in other words, the atomic 
weight of helium is 4, that of hydrogen 
being taken as 1. Similar reasoning 
proves the atomic weight of argon to 
be 40, from the known fact that it is 
twenty times as heavy as hydrogen. 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that the 
difference between these numbers 40 
and 4 is 36. 

Mr. John Newlands, whose recent 
death is deplored by the _ scientific 
world, as long ago as 1863 brought for- 
ward what he termed a “law of oc- 
taves.” It consisted in arranging the 
numbers which represent the atomic 
weights of the elements in seven rows, 
beginning again with the eighth ele- 
ment, so thut its atomic weight occu- 
pies a position in the table below that 
of the first, the ninth below the second, 
the fifteenth again below the first, and 
so on. The reproduction of three of 
such rows will make the meaning clear. 


Li 7 Be 92 B nC wNwWO WF WP 

Na 3 Mg2i3 Al 27 Si 2% P 31 8 82 Cl 36.5 

K 39 Ca #0 Se 4 Ti 4 V S2 Cr 52.5 Mn56 
Ete. Ete 


The elements appear in this table in 
groups, of which the individual mem- 
bers closely resemble each other, often 
in appearance, and always in the na- 
ture of the compounds they form with 
other elements. Thus, to take the first 
column, the three elements lithium, 
sodium, and potassium, together with 
others not here produced, but which 
occur iater on in the table, rudidium 
and cxsium, are all white, waxy met- 
allic solids, easily eut with a_ knife, 
tarnishing rapidly in contact with or- 
dinary moist air, and forming com- 
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pounds which themselves present the 
greatest resemblance to one another. 
Now, in Mr. Newland’s view, the fact 
that the eighth element resembles the 
first suggested an analogy with the 
music scale, where the tones can be 
similarly classified, each eighth note of 
the major scale reproducing, as it were, 
the fundamental note. In the ordinary 
notation, the name C refers to many 
notes, separated from each other by 
The analogy may be regarded 
more 


octaves. 
as fanciful, and in the light of 
modern work, the word “octave” is 
here inapplicable; and this 
over-strained analogy did much to dis- 
credit Mr. Newland’s views in the eyes 
of the leading chemists of the day. It 
was not until 1868, when the late Pro- 
fessor Lothar Meyer, and Professor 
Mendedéef independently arrived at a 
similar arrangement, that the attention 
of chemists was recalled to the subject, 
and the justice of Mr. Newland’s ideas 
was acknowledged. The somewhat 
tardy award of a medal by the Royal 
Society placed in its true position the 
work of Mr. Newlands, and was re- 
garded as an act of justice by his 
friends. It is deeply to be regretted 
that his recent death has removed from 
our midst a man so kindly and so alive 


perhaps 


to every advance in science. 

The elements helium and argon, if 
they be really elements and not com- 
pounds (and there is no reason to doubt 
their elementary nature), should find 
places in this table, now known as the 
“Periodic Arrangement of the Ele- 
ments.” And confining our attention 
to only a few of the vertical columns, 
their position should be for helium be- 
fore lithium, and for argon before 
potassium, thus: 


Hydrogen 1 Helium 4 Lithium 7 

Fluorine 19 ? Sodium 23 

Chlorine 35-5 Argon 40 Potassium 39 
Iron 56 


Manganese 55 ) Cobalt 58 > Copper 63-5 
Nickel 59 
? Rubidium 85 


Bromine 80 


Now, we find the difference between 
the atomic weights of hydrogen and 
chlorine to be 34.5; and between lith- 
ium and potassium to be 32; also be- 
tween argon and helium to be 36. 
These numbers are roughly of the same 
order of magnitude. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to suspect the exist- 
ence of an undiscovered element with 
atomic weight between 19 and 23, as 
well as of others occupying the other 
unfilled positions in the argon group. 

It is no easy matter to hunt the earth 
through for an unknown element. The 
question is, where to look. And some 
clue is necessary to guide the inquiry. 
At first it was thought that minerals 
similar to those from which helium 
had been obtained might possibly 
yield the new element; and 
ments were for 
time, to test the gases obtainable from 
almost every known mineral, but in 
vain, so far as a new element was con- 
cerned. They resulted in the discovery 
of many new sources of helium; but 
the spectrum of the gas in each case 
exhibited no unknown lines. A new 
method of attack was then organized. 
It might be that the so-called helium 
was really a mixture of elements, and 
not a pure element. Now, an effective 
method of separating from each other 
two gases of different molecular 
weights, and hence of different densi- 
ties, is the process of diffusion. From 
observations of the late Professor 
Graham, of University College, Lon- 
don, subsequently Master of the Mint, 
it appears that lighter gases, with rap- 
idly moving molecules, will pass 
through a porous diaphragm, such as 
the material of a clay pipe, more rap- 
idly than a heavier gas, with its more 
slowly moving molecules. An attempt 
was therefore made to ascertain 
whether any heavier gas could be thus 
separated from the helium obtained 
from minerals; the experiments in- 
volved an enormous amount of labor, 


experi- 


made, months at a 
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but, in the end, no gas other than a 
trace of argon could be detected. It 
appeared, therefore, vain to attempt to 
discover a new gas in minerals; and 
the justice of Dr. Stoney’s hypothesis 
was néxt tested. It was, of course, not 
out of the question that the sought-for 
gas might exhibit some powers of com- 
bination, and that it might have been 
absorbed, along with the nitrogen of 
the air, by the magnesium over which 
the gas had been sent at a red heat in 
order to absorb and remove the nitro- 
gen. The compound of magnesium 
with nitrogen is very readily decom- 
posed by water; the products are am- 
monia and hydroxide of magnesium. 
A large quantity of this magnesium 
nitride was accordingly treated with 
water, and the resulting ammonia ab- 
sorbed by means of weak sulphuric 
acid. There was merely a trace of gas 
which refused to be absorbed, and, on 
examination, it turned out to be the 
familiar hydrogen, which was formed 
by the action of the water on some 
metallic magnesium which had escaped 
combination with nitrogen. This ex 
periment was interesting, inasmuch as 
it proved that magnesium refuses to 
combine with even the smallest trace of 
argon. The ammonia resulting from 
this treatment, it is true, might have 
conceivably contained a compound of 
the new gas; but a similar sample had 
previously been decomposed, so as to 
obtain from it its nitrogen, and that 
sample of nitrogen had been found by 
Lord Rayleigh to possess the same 
density as a sample of nitrogen of 
which the source could not be traced to 
the atmosphere. Lastly, it was con- 
ceivable that the hydroxide of mag- 
nesium might have contained some 
compound of the new element. It was 
therefore treated with water, and the 
soluble portion separated from the in- 
soluble. The soluble portion, on exami- 
nation, proved to contain nothing but 
the carbonate of magnesium. The in 
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soluble portion was not further dealt 
with, but was kept in reserve. 

The argon of the atmosphere was 
next examined. A large quantity hav- 
ing been prepared, it was purified, and 
by passing it into a vessel immersed 
in liquid air, made to boil at an even 
lower temperature than usual, by 
pumping away the air-gases as they 
boiled off, the argon, too, was com- 
pletely changed into liquid. Liquid 
argon is clear and colorless, whereas 
liquid air has a faint blue tint, owing 
to the blue color of the oxygen it con- 
tains. The argon was next made to 
boil, by allowing the temperature of 
the liquid air to rise a few degrees, and 
the first portions of argon-gas were col- 
lected separately, the remainder going 
back into the gas-holder in which it 
had originally been stored. The gas 
thus obtained was lighter than argon, 
and more difficult to liquefy; this was 
shown by the necessity of compressing 
it into the bulb in which liquefaction 
took place. The most volatile portions 
of this liquid were next collected sep- 
arately, and the gas proved to be still 
less dense than the former sample. It 
was not possible to liquefy more than 
a small fraction of this last specimen 
of gas, to however low a point the tem- 
perature of the boiling air was re- 
duced; and after another repetition of 
the same process, the gas appeared to 
be as light as the process could make 
it. Its. density was 9.75 times that of 
hydrogen, and making allowance for a 
small quantity of argon which it must 
necessarily have contained, this num- 
ber becomes reduced to 9.6.2 The 
weight of a molecule, compared with 
the weight of an atom of hydrogen, as 
previously explained, must therefore 
be 19.2; and 19.2 lies between the 
atomic weights of fluorine, 19, and of 
sodium, 23, falling therefore, into the 
predicted place in the Periodic Table. 
The specific heat ratio of this new gas, 
to which the name “neon,” or “the new 
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one,” has been given, is, as in the cases 
of helium and argon, 1 2-3; like them, 
too, it resists combination with other 
elements and possesses a brilliant and 
characteristic spectrum. 

This account of the fulfilment of a 
prediction has, I am afraid, been some- 
what elaborate for the general reader; 
but it is interesting as a case of dis- 
covery, where many lines of evidence, 
founded on the work of many differ- 
ent observers, have led to the foreseen 
conclusion. It possesses, to my mind, 
at least, some of the qualities of a sci- 
entific poem: an orderly arrangement 
of ideas, drawn from many different 
sources, each throwing light on the 
other, and all tending towards a final 
event. It is true that the subject is not 
one to which poetical diction can be ap- 
plied with advantage; the details are 
too complicated, too unfamiliar, and to 
be expressed only in language which 
has not received the impress of poetical 
tradition; but to enlarge on this would 
open a wide field of discussion, in 
which esthetics, a subject not as yet 
reduced to accurate formulation, and 
perhaps hardly susceptible of treat- 
ment by scientific methods, would form 
the chief theme. 

In epic poems the “argument” usu- 
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ally precedes the matter. Here it may 
be convenient to reverse the order, and 
to sum up the preceding pages by the 
argument. We have seen, then, that 
the discovery by Lord Rayleigh of a 
discrepancy in the density of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen has resulted in the dis- 
covery of a new constituent of air, 
argon; its discovery has led to that of 
a constituent of the solar atmosphere 
helium; speculations on the ultimate 
nature and motion of the particles of 
which it is believed that gases consist 
has provoked the consideration of the 
conditions necessary in order that 
planets and satellites may retain an 
atmosphere, and of the nature of that 
atmosphere; the necessary existence 
of an undiscovered element was fore- 
seen, owing to the usual regularity in 
the distribution of the atomic weights 
of elements not being attained in the 
ease of helium and argon; and the 
source of neon was therefore indicated. 
This source, atmospheric air, was in- 
vestigated, and the missing element 
was discovered. A new fact has been 
added to science, and one not discon- 
nected from others, but one resulting 
from the convergence of many specula- 
tions, observations and theories, 
brought to bear on one another. 
William Ramsay. 





AMERICAN EXPANSION AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE 
RACE. 


I believe that, during recent years, no 
laborious achievement of our foreign 
policy has caused so much genuine and 
healthy satisfaction throughout the 
Empire as the late spontaneous and in- 
formal drawing together of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. Nor is the 
satisfaction confined to one side. In 
all the leading American newspapers 
—no matter the complexion of their do- 


mestic politics—one finds expressions 
of grateful thanks to Great Britain for 
having, by her attitude at the outbreak 
of the Hispano-American War, insured 
a free field for the combatants, and 
prevented alien interference. I am in- 
clined to suspect that American public- 
ists overrate the services which our 
country rendered to theirs, on the oc- 
casion in question; but I do not believe 
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that they can overestimate the services 
which Great Britain would hasten to 
tender to the United States, either in 
war or in peace, were it known that 
those services were to be utilized in the 
cause of justice, liberty, and civiliza- 
tion, and were it felt that they would 
be accepted in the spirit in which they 
would be offered. It is, I hope, under- 
stood on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
the present cordial and intimate rela- 
tions between the two great kindred 
countries are the outcome, not of any 
self-seeking diplomacy, but of natural 
feeling. It was not arranged by 
statesmen in conclave; it is the work of 
no treaty; it represents simply the re- 
sult of popular impulses which owe 
their origin mainly to the fact that 
Britons and Americans have in com- 
mon most of their tastes and moral 
qualities, not to speak of language, lit- 
erature, a great deal of blood, and cen- 
turies of glorious tradition. There 
have been, of course, pioneers of the 
movement, just as there have been 
pioneers of all movements, even the 
most democratic and anarchical. But 
in this case it is remarkable that the 
pioneers who, on both sides, have done 
most to advance the cause, have 
furthered it on their own happy initia- 
tive, and not in pursuance of any offi- 
cial mandate, nor as representatives of 
any cold-blooded policy or any meddle- 
some society. 

What was done in 1859 by the gallant 
Tatnall and his men can never be for- 
gotten by Britons, and has ever since 
borne fruit. Hope and his squadron 
lay mauled and in terrible difficulties 
under the fire of the Peiho Forts. Tat- 
nall, the American commodore, was on 
the spot,—not to help us, but to watch 
over his country’s interests. When, 
however, he saw that numbers of the 
British wounded were in danger of per- 
ishing miserably, he did not scruple to 
send his boats and his surgeons to save 
them from falling into the hands of the 


Chinese; and when he -knew that 
Hope, the British Rear-Admiral, was 
wounded in his temporary flagship, the 
“Cormorant,” under the Chinese forts, 
he went to visit him, in spite of the hail 
of shot from the batteries; and, while 
he was below, his boat’s crew, one of 
whom had been killed in coming along- 
side, manned the bow-gun of the short- 
handed British “Plover,” and fought it, 
with our flag flying over them, until 
Tatnall reappeared. A somewhat simi- 
lar incident, though fortunately it led to 
the sacrifice of no American life, oc- 
curred at Alexandriain 1882, when Lord 
Charles Beresford, threatened for a mo- 
ment with serious opposition from the 
mob, received a quiet assurance of 
steady support from a United States 
officer, who, if I mistake not, had been 
told by his superiors that on no ac- 
count must he interfere between the 
British and the Egyptians. Work of 
the same good kind has since been 
done, scores of times, by American 
ministers and ambassadors in London, 
though certainly not in consequence of 
any definite orders from Washington. 
It would, indeed, be hard to exaggerate 
the services in this direction of men 
like Lowell and Bayard. Officially, 
they were merely the paid representa- 
tives of a great foreign Power; person- 
ally, they were also the unpaid apostles 
of that international sentiment which 
instinctively looks upon Britons and 
Americans as natural friends who, in 
the hour of stress, must line up freely 
and unasked, and then proudly stand 
or fall together, for any cause that is 
truly great and noble. I hope that as 
much to the same end has been done by 
Britons. 

I permit myself to offer these reflec- 
tions because I am anxious to empha- 
size the fact that advances which have 
brought us and our cousins thus hap- 
pily together have been made equally 
by both sides. Neither nation has sac- 
rificed any of its self-respect in order 
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to attain the result; neither nation has 
been influenced by any unworthy ulte- 
rior motive; neither nation has been 
impelled by fear either of the other or 
of external forces. The friendship in 
which we rejoice is voluntary and de- 
void of afterthought; and it is a real 
friendship, which will not evaporate in 
words any more than it will dry up on 
paper. 

Our American cousins have lately 
taken steps which have no parallel in 
the previous history of the United 
States; and they have launched forth 
upon a policy which, though it should 
ultimately bring them both glory and 
increased wealth, must also inevitably 
lead them into many temporary diffi- 
culties. They have, for the first time, 
set up in business as a Colonial power. 

Now, there is no question that 
Americans are as capable as any other 
persons of their race of becoming suc- 
cessful managers of colonies which are 
mainly peopled by inferior stocks. But 
it is equally certain that American in- 
stitutions, as they now are, do not fit 
Americans for the new careers upon 
which many of them must in future 
embark in order to serve their country, 
and to maintain her credit. I am 
aware that the American is popularly 
supposed to be somewhat intolerant of 
foreign criticism; but my own experi- 
ence has abundantly shown me that 
the popular impression is quite erro- 
neous, and that no people takecriticism 
more kindly, provided that the criti- 
cism be fair, friendly, and constructive. 
It is with this conviction in my mind, 
‘ and with an assurance that no good 
American will resent what I am about 
to say, that I call attention to the fact 
that only once in their history have the 
United States found themselves face to 
face with a problem even remotely sim- 
ilar to the one which now confronts 
them. 

It was at the close of the Civil War. 
The South was hopelessly beaten; the 
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ex-Confederate chiefs were disenfran- 
chised, and it became necessary to pro- 
vide for the government of the States 
which had temporarily lost their status, 
and which had been temporarily de- 
prived of the services of all their most 
eapable sons. The situation was, in 
many respects, like that which arises 
when a foreign country has been con- 
quered, or when a colony, peopled by 
races unfit for self-government, has 
been taken over by a great civilized 
nation. It fell to the victorious North, 
just as it now falls to the victorious 
Union, to deal with the perplexing 
problem. It did not deal with it suc- 
cessfully; it did not, I may even say, 
deal with it altogether creditably. In 
many parts of the South the bitter 
memories of the Civil War have long 
since disappeared, while the bitterer 
and more humiliating memories of 
what is known as the Reconstruction 
Period still survive. Nor is this aston- 
ishing. At the time when the good, the 
educated, and the capable white men of 
those States were disenfran@hised, the 
colored people, most of whom were 
newly freed from slavery, and all of 
whom were supremely ignorant, were 
admitted to the full privileges of citi- 
zenship. They were so ignorant that, 
alone, they could not govern. They 
were joined by white “carpet baggers” 
from the North,—men who, too often, 
were unscrupulous and utterly corrupt 
adventurers, intent only upon filling 
their own pockets. The ignorant elec- 
torate, influenced largely by the “car- 
pet-baggers,”’ returned representatives 
who, for incompetence, vice and dis- 
honesty, have never been equalled in a 
civilized land. With them, and with 
the State officials in many States, 
bribery was open and notorious. In 
some places the legislative buildings 
became little better than drinking 
saloons, where liquor was provided at 
the public expense; in at least one 
State capital those buildings degener- 
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ated into what was, in fact, a huge 
brothel. The degradation of those 
days can hardly be realized by any one 
who has not made a special study of 
the period. Thieves and criminals of 
all sorts rose to high office. One South- 
ern Governor, after a career full of 
abomination, disappeared years after- 
wards from view, convicted of a vulgar 
robbery from the entrance hall of a 
New York house. Under such rapa- 
cious rule the ruin of the South was 
completed. But the hour came when 
the downtrodden whites who had been 
made to pay too dearly for their futile 
rebellion, rose against the tyranny of 
negro and carpet-bagger. Dreadful 
times fo!owed in some States. In the 
end, however, the native white popula- 
tion triumphed; the carpet-bagger was 
forever ejected; and the negro, who 
had been prematurely enfranchised, 
was given plainly to understand that, 
though he might vote, he should not 
govern.’ 

The evils of the Reconstruction 
Period wete largely due to the fact that 
the United States, after the close of the 
Civil War, found themselves with cer- 
tain work to do, but with no machinery 
wherewith to do it. The Constitution 
had made no provision for coping with 
the situation; and the provision which 
was hastily created proved to be inade- 
quate and oppressive, partly because— 
apart from the military element in the 
nation—there were few men who knew 
how to carry out the idea of govern- 
ment without full representation, and 
partly because, then as now, the coun- 
try was far too much overrun with pro- 
fessional politicians who placed dollars 
above honor, and who were too strong 
to be held altogether in check by the 
sound, the serious, and the honest men 
of all parties. I admit that much of 


1 Writing far away! from books of reference, 1 
have to trust my memory for the above statements. 
I would, however, refer the curious reader to my 
jetters, reprinted from the Times, and collectively 
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the harm which was wrought iu the 
South could not have been wrought if 
only the governing North had been 
properly informed of what was going 
on. I admit that when the various 
abominations of that time became fully 
known they were as shocking and re- 
pulsive to the general sense of the 
United States as they would have been 
to the general sense of Great Britain if 
South Carolina had been Kent. But 
the fact remains, that these things 
happened. 

It is hard to see why somewhat simi- 
lar things should not happen again in 
Cuba, Puerto-Rico, and the Philippines, 
if America rushes, unequipped as she 
is, to the experiment of government 
without full representation. Even 
where there is full representation, as in 
New York itself, abuses of the gravest 
character occur from time to time, 
thanks to the unhappy system which 
gives play to the vagaries of bosses and 
machine-politicians. And if full repre- 
sentation promised to be a panacea— 
which it does not—against corruption 
and jobbery,it would still, I suppose, be 
deemed exceedingly unwise, at present, 
and for many years to come, to make 
full citizens of all the ex-slaves and il- 
literate half-breeds of Cuba,’ and of all 
the fanatical aborigines of the Philip- 
pines. These people must, in their own 
interests, be ruled until they are sufti- 
ciently educated to be entitled to gov- 
ern themselves; and that they may be 
so educated they must be ruled with 
strict and unflinching justice and hon- 
esty. Can it be expected, I would ask, 
that, with conditions as they are, the 
management of the new American col- 
onies will fall into the hands of men 
who, as a body, will prove themselves 
worthy of the great trust? Will it be 
possible to exclude the dollar-seeking 


entitled, Black America: A Study of the ex-Slave 
and his late Master, Cassells, 1891. 
¢ Assuming the United States to retain that Island 
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carpet-bagger and the malign influence 
of the boss, the wire-puller and the ma- 
chine? Few Americans of light and 
leading will, I fear, venture to auswer 
these questions in a way which will 
satisfy their own sense of pride in their 
country and its mission. few Britons, 
among those who know America most 
intimately and love her best, will ven- 
ture to answer those questions in a 
way which will satisfy their own seuse 
of pride in their race and its reputa- 
tion. Of course, it may be said that it 
is not England’s business if America 
chooses to do what she will with her 
own, and to take neither assistance nor 
advice from any man. But, I believe, 
there is no country more justly anx- 
ious than America to deserve well of 
civilization; there is no country which 
at bottom sets greater store upon faith 
and honesty; and there is no country 
which is more likely, if only she sees 
what a right thing is, to endeavor to do 
it, even though the heavens fall. More- 
over, America realizes quite clearly 
that unless she gives the late Spanish 
possessions something very uch 
juster and purer than Spanish rule, she 
will stultify the attitude which she as- 
sumed before the war. 

I have admitted that the action of 
America may be said to be none of Eng- 
land’s business. But, I think, it must 
be conceded that no English-speaking 
man, possessed of any pride in his race 
and traditions, could, without sorrow, 
watch the United States making aught 
but a success of the new colonial pol- 
icy. Nor is it conceivable that, if the 
white English-speaking people of 
America should abuse their position, or 
even miss their high opportunities in 
the West Indies and in Asia, the white 
English-speaking people of the British 
Empire would not, in some measure, 
share the blame and reap the conse- 
quences. Britons and Americans are 
too nearly akin for aliens to be always 
able to distinguish between them; and 


the conduct of the one must always 
more or less influence the relations of 
the other with savage and semi-civil 
ized peoples. Great Britain, therefore, 
has every motive for wishing America 
well in the venture upon which she is 
about to embark; and, on the ground 
both of natural affection and of racial 
policy, the former ought to render 
every help in her power, if it can be 
rendered in a manner acceptable to 
America. 

America’s present difficulty is that 
she is without experience in the work 
which she is on the point of undertak- 
ing; that she has no corps of adminis- 
trators who have any familiarity with 
the task of applying such systems of 
government as are applied in our 
Crown colonies and in India; and that 
her institutions do not at present fa- 
vor the growth of such a corps. She 
has, in short, no such thing as a Col- 
onial Service. She has the men; but 
they are still, so far as colonial admin- 
istration is concerned, raw personnel; 
and, unless she trains them, and fash- 
ions her scheme, upon good and tried 
models, she will be apt, for many 
years at least, to make a terrible mess 
of her venture, in spite of her benevo- 
lent intentions. All this is fully ad- 
mitted by the leading speakers and 
writers who, in the United States, have 
dealt with the subject since the conclu- 
sion of the war. The facts are not 
questioned. On the other hand, I am 
not aware that any American speakers 
or writers have suggested a method of 
abolishing, or of partially avoiding, 
the difficulty. 

The time is coming when the affairs, 
external as well as internal, of all civil- 
ized nations, will be managed upon ex- 
actly the same principles as_ those 
which now inspire the management of 
successful business houses. If Amer- 
ica were a great business house, em- 
barking for the first time upon a new 
branch of manufacture or trade, and 
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if Great Britain were another great 
business house, in intimate friendly re- 
lations with the former, and with un- 
rivalled experience of the precise mat- 
ters, wherein America was unpractiseé, 
what would be the most natural course 
of, action? I will suppose that the 
American firm bas decided to embark 
upon the cultivation of tea in Darjeel- 
ing, where the British firm already 
possessed rich and flourishing planta- 
tions of wide repute. It is unnecessary 
to discuss whether the American firm 
would request, or whether the British 
firm would offer, advice and assist- 
ance; but it is certain, granting that 
the two firms were really friendly and 
in thoroughly good accord, that the 
American house would be put in the 
way of benefiting by all the experience 
of the British planters. In the estab- 
lished British plantations we should 
presently find young Americans learn- 
ing the secrets of the business; and in 
the new American plantations we 
should see Englishmen temporarily 
doing duty as managers and heads of 
departments, until such time as the 
young Americans were in a position to 
relieve them. If, to put things 
otherwise, the United States, instead 
of being what they are, were a great 
commercial company, the present diffi- 
culty about the future management of 
the new possessions would at once 
dwindle into insignificance. It would 
be needful, of course, to make general 
provision for the inclusion in the tran- 
sactions of the company of an alto- 
gether new class of business; and to 
that end it might be requisite to modify 
the constitutions of the firm; but there 
the difficulty would end. It would be 
quite easy to find qualified men to 
initiate and carry on the new work, 
while youngsters were being properly 
trained to pursue it. 

It appears to me, then, that at this 
juncture Great Britain could render no 
greater service to the United States, 


and to the common race, than by let- 
ting it be understood, firstly, that she 
would feel greatly complimented if the 
United States would allow thirty or 
forty young Americans of good educa- 
tion and character to enter the British 
Colonial Service for a stipulated period; 
and, secondly, that she would be glad 
to place at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for a similar 
period, an equal or less number of tried 
British colonial administrators of vari- 
ous ranks, to assist American govern- 
ors in the organization and manage- 
ment of the new possessions. The 
Americans would, for the time, become 
civil servants of Great Britain; the 
Britons would, for the time, become 
civil servants of the United States; but 
there would be no transfer of allegi- 
ance; and, save as concerned their pay- 
masters, and the authority under which 
they were temporarily serving, the 
Americans would be little different, as 
regards status, from the young engin- 
eering students who, from time to time, 
have been sent to Glasgow, and other 
British engineering centers, to study 
their profession, under the supervision 
of the United States Naval Attaché in 
London. 

We Britons may say, without unjus- 
tifiable self-confidence, that we have 
been, and are, extraordinarily success- 
ful in the foundation and management 
of colonies; that, all things consid- 
ered, our colonies are wonderfully pros- 
perous, peaceful, and contented, so far 
as government has any say in the mat- 
ter; and that We can wish no better to 
America than that her colonies may 
thrive as well as ours have thriven. If 
we can be instrumental in bringing 
about that result, we can surely give 
no better proof of our good-will than by 
volunteering to put our experience, our 
machinery, and our resources at the 
service of America. It would cost us 
little, for our colonial staff is suffi- 
ciently large to allaw of our sparing a 
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few of our senior civil servants for a 
few years; and, if the offer were ac- 
cepted, it would cost America no more, 
and possibly much less, than it would 
cost her to experiment with an entirely 
new staff of untried hgnds. But the 
initiative should come’from us. We 
should invite the Americans into our 
service, and merely let it be known 
that, if the loan of a few of our men of 
experience would be useful, it might 
be instantly had. America is too proud 
to say the first word. Nor, if she wants 
any help that we can give her, ought 
we to wait for a request. 

I do not touch upon details. They 
can be very easily arranged, provided 
only that the suggestion be useful and 
acceptable. But I do desire to insist 
upon the importance to Great Britain, 
to America, and to the future of the 
race, of cultivating habits of co-opera- 
tion and helpfulness between the two 
nations whenever an occasion like the 
present one arises. Formal treaties 
are all very well; but a formal treaty 
is a very chilly substitute for the warm 
understanding which depends neither 
upon date nor upon document, and 
which insures that when trouble or per- 
plexity overtakes one, the other shall 
come voluntarily to him and say: 
“Count on me as your friend.” I think, 
moreover, that it is the first duty of 
any Briton or American who believes 
as I do, that the future of civilization 
depends upon our race, and that the 
English tongue is the Vulgate of lib- 
erty, to let slip no opportunity of advo- 
cating practical methods whereby the 
good understanding may be made 
more perfect from year to year, and 
the general welfare may be advanced. 

Patriotism is still a very potent force 
in the world, and long may it remain 
so; but, be it remembered, it is only 
one of several intimately allied inspir- 
ing forces which have worked, are 
working, or will yet work, towards the 
perfection of human institutions. Just 


as there are, and have been, more 
primitive and selfish forces of the 
type, so are there, or there may be, in 
addition, more enlightened and altru- 
istic ones. First, in the early ages of 
society, there was the crude, but 
neither altogether despicable nor alto- 
gether indispensible, force of selfish- 
ness. Man, even in his most uncivil- 
ized state, sought to advance and pro- 
tect himself, and to force or persuade 
others into aiding his advancement and 
protection; but he consulted the inter- 
ests of no one save himself. Presently 
he began to appreciate the force of 
family affection. It was a pleasanter 
and less grasping interest than mere 
self, and, though not altogether devoid 
of selfish characteristics, it could be 
freely given rein to without shame, 
and even with general approval. The 
love of self and family made primi- 
tive society; but that society was nec- 
essarily too small and too weak to 
accomplish great things. For the ac- 
complishment of great things a larger 
society was needed; and, in time, the 
greater family of the nation took the 
place, for some purposes, of the 
smaller family of the hearth. Man’s 
interest had become wider and less 
selfish; his combinations had become 
grander; and, as a result, patriotism 
entered upon the scene. The idea of 
patriotism gave a new incentive to am- 
bition. The work of a single man, la- 
boring for himself, generally died 
within him. The work of a family 
laboring for itself only, benefited none 
after the lapse of a few generations. 
But work done for, or by, a nation, 
might reasonably endure and produce 
fruit for many ages. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that as soon as 
man began to realize that he was an 
integral part of a nation his activities 
broadened immensely. Liberty, as it 
has grown, has given ever-increasing 
force and effect to patriotism; but, to 
the greatest minds, patriotism is not 
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now, I believe, the sufficing inspiration 
that it used to be, or that family and 
self were to the narrower beings of 
earlier days. The country has not dis- 
placed the family, nor has the family 
displaced self; but just as the family 
idea was capable only of triumphs 
within a certain confined sphere, so 
the idea of patriotism can prompt for 
good only up to a certain limit. As 
the world grows smaller, societies 
grow, and must grow, larger; and al- 
ready we see around us many signs 
that not self, not the family, not even 
the country, but the race, is to bring 
men their great inspirations in the 
near future. It was, in a slight sense, 
the racial idea that knit modern Italy 
together. It was, in a fuller sense, the 
racial idea that made modern Ger- 
many. It is, perhaps, the racial idea 
more than anything else that holds 
close the widely separated parts of the 
British Empire. But the racial idea 
has still, we may be sure, far higher 
and more portentous missions to 
achieve; and, though it will never dis- 
place patriotism, it will work marvels 
such as patriotism is incapable of. 

Let us, then, do all that we can for 
the advancement of the race, and for 
the fostering of good feeling between 
its branches. The English-speaking 
nations, if they act in harmony, and if 
they prove worthy of their high des- 
tiny, hold the fate of the world in their 
hands. They can make right triumph 
over mere might; they can render wars 
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impossible without their permission; 
they can intreduce an era of peace and 
prosperity such as has been unknown 
in history. But to attain these results 
they must be just and honest in their 
methods and united in their aims. If 
either branch, underrating its responsi- 
bilities, should, by any lack of precau- 
tion, permit those who are dependent 
upon it to be poorer, more ignorant, 
less free, or less well-governed than 
ther were before they became depend- 
ont, the clock of liberty, civilization and 
justice will be everywhere set back, 
and an occasion will be given to the 
enemy to blaspheme. If, again, there 
be any lack of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion between the branches when there 
is good work to be done, the influence 
of the race will suffer, perhaps perman- 
ently. To-morrow, if only London and 
Washington will it, a law for the whole 
earth may be proclaimed in English, 
and no one will dare to gainsay it. To- 
day, however, as a necessary condition, 
London and Washington must not only 
be loyal friends and comrades, but also 
not hesitate to use for the common 
ends the best methods and the best 
men that either can provide. For, 
when the United States determined to 
be something more than a continental 
American Power, she put at stake not 
merely the inheritance of Washington 
and Lincoln, but the inheritance of 
men like Hawkyns, Raleigh, and Penn 
as well. 
William Laird Clowes. 


LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 


CHAPTER I. 


The Bishop of Hexminster is at the 
present time the most popular prelate 
in the United Kingdom. His benig- 


nity, his sympathy, and his ability to 
put himself into another’s place, invari- 
ably gain for him the warm regard of 
his associates, while his kindness and 
consideration have made him adored 
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by all his servants. He is, in fact, a 
model gentleman, a perfect bishop. 

His popularity has not always been 
so great. A year or two ago his sym- 
pathies were not as warm as they are 
now. His judgments of other men 
were more severe; he was apt to be 
dogmatic on moral points. Yet very 
few of those who rejoice at the change 
are aware that it dates from his last 
visit to the Stallands, and that it is 
closely connected with the brief, but 
mysterious, disappe*rance of Lady 
Stalland’s diamond. 

It was the evening of his arrival, and 
he stood upon the hearthrug in the 
drawing-room. A little girl was sitting 
upon the rug, almost at his feet. He 
had come down-stairs after dressing 
for dinner, to find her the only occu- 
pant of the room, and had entered into 
conversation. 

“And what are you doing, my dear?” 
he asked, after the first question had 
been answered. 

“I’m playing,” said the child seri- 
ously. 

“That's very nice,” was the Bishop’s 
smiling remark. “But what are you 
playing?” 

“I’m playing 
them.” 

The Bishop looked. In the chubby 
pink hand extended to him he saw 
some half-dozen diamond-shaped pieces 
of glass. He did not examine them. 

“They’s not weal diamonds,” the child 
went on half-confidentially; “but I’m 
making believe they are. That’s just 
as good.” 

“Indeed?” said 
another smile. 

“Yes, just as good, Do you 
make-believe at all, you’self?” 

Again the Bishop smiled. “I—I don’t 
know,” he replied kindly. “But I don’t 
think I do.” 

“Don’t you ever make-believe you's 
apiwut? That’s what Cousin Bertie 
mostly does. Or p’waps you like best 


diamonds. Look at 


the Bishop, with 


ever 


to be a sleeping beauty, or a king, or a 
wobber?” 

“Well, no. 
those,” he _ replied, 
amusement. 

“Why don’t you, then?” said the lady 
of diamonds persistently. “It’s splen- 
did to make believe you’s a piwut. 
I often does it, and I go and get 
lots of things from ev’ wywhere. 
Piwuts and wobbers do, ’cause Bertie 
said so.” 

“That's good fun,” said the Bishop. 
“Do you put the things back after- 
wards?” 

The dark curls shook merrily. “Some- 
times I forget,” was the whispered 
answer. 

“That’s good fun, too,” declared the 
Bishop, most immorally; and _ then 
there was a pause in the conversation. 

The “diamonds” glittered brightly 
under the light from the window, as 
they were tossed carelessly from one 
little hand to another. Then they were 
all thrown up together, falling with a 
soft thud, thud, thud upon the carpet. 
The pink hands promptly began to col- 
lect them, counting and recounting 
them once and again. 

The Bishop watched smilingly. Then 
his eye fell upon something which lay 
glittering in the silky hair of a rug 
near that on which he stood. There 
was no mistaking the object. It was 
one of the “diamonds.” 

It must have rolled to that distance 
after the last throw. The counting 
was going on briskly. “One, two, 
three, four, five, six. One, two, three.” 
The curly head was bent low. He 
moved softly until he was just within 
reach of the unnoticed prize. It was 
an impulse of mischief. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six!” The 
Bishop stooped with remarkable ce- 
lerity, and stretched out his hand. He 
was back in an instant, and had only 
just resumed his old position, when 
the little face was turned. 


I haven't tried any of 
with increased 
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“Well,” he asked innocently, “are 


they all there?” 

“T'll count again,” answered the 
child. “But I think they’s all here. 
One, two, three, four, five——” 

The Bishop actually chuckled. His 
chuckle was such an audible one that 
for a moment the counting was sus- 
pended, and the counter listened sus- 
piciously. He immediately looked as 
grave and harmless as possible. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord.” 

It was a footman, bearing a lamp. 
The Bishop moved, and the man placed 
his burden in a recess. He kept his 
head bent, but could not entirely con- 
ceal his features. 

“Martin!” said the Bishop sharply. 

The man looked up. There was 
something of shame in the movement. 

“You here?” said the Bishop in a 
tone of displeased surprise. “You 
here?” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the foot- 
man. 

The man’s face had flushed uncom- 
fortably, and the Bishop had entirely 
lost his usually benign expression. 
This Martin was a man who had been 
dismissed from his service three years 
ago for an act of dishonesty, and such 
a sudden meeting was decidedly awk- 
ward. 

“Have you been here long?” he in- 
quired at last. 

“Ten months, 
Martin. 

The Bishop’s next question was of a 
more delicate character. He took his 
eyes from the man’s face, and allowed 
them to rest upon the curly locks of 
the child at his feet. She was still 
counting steadily—‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six!’ 

“Does your 
ward know?” 

Martin shook his head. 
lord,” he stammered. 
know.” 

“Hem!” said the Bishop. 


my lord,” answered 


master—does Sir Ed- 


“No—no, my 
“He does not 


“The truth is, my lord,” the man con- 
tinued, eagerly—“the truth is that I— 
I’ve turned over a new leaf. Since I 
left your service there has been noth- 
ing—nothing at all wrong.” 

“Hem!” said the Bishop again; and 
the child’s murmur was heard once 
more—“Four, five, six—four, five, six!’ 

“And I hope, my lord,” concluded 
Martin, fear and shame distinct in his 
voice—“I hope that you will not—that 
you will not think it necessary to—to—” 

He paused, and waited anxiously. 
The Bishop’s face had cleared, but it 
was not exactly pleasant in expression. 
His friends at that time often regret- 
ted that the severity of his views of 
other men’s failings frequently com- 
pelled him to do a gracious deed un- 
graciously. It was the case now. 

“Well, Martin,” he said, with visible 
stiffness, “I am pleased to know that 
you have changed—that you have 
turned—and I trust that you will not 
fall again. Under the circumstances, 
of course, I shall not mention the past. 
Do your best to deserve my confidence. 
That will do now—that will do.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the foot- 
man humbly; and he silently left the 
room. 

For the time the Bishop forgot his 
companion in pleasant contemplation 
of his own leniency. He was awak- 
ened by a sudden question: 

“Is Martin a wobber, too? I never 
thought he was.” 

“My child!” cried the Bishop. 
dear child!” 

“Well, that’s nothing,”’ said the child, 
rising and lookng directly into his face. 
“That's nothing. Ev’wybody goes and 
plays wobber sometimes—ev’wybody.” 

The Bishop was startled by this 
shocking pronouncement, and not a lit- 
tle dismayed by the language in which 
it was uttered. The encounter with 
Martin had quite driven from his mind 
all thought of what had occurred pre- 
viously, so that the child’s meaning 


“My 
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was lost to him, and he took no heed 
of the peculiar look of intelligence in 
her dancing eyes; and at that moment 
a rustling of skirts on the stairs, min- 
gled with a murmur of voices, inter- 
rupted their conversation. The little 
one gathered her belongings hastily to- 
gether, and ran out through the con- 
servatory. He smiled at her abrupt 
departure, and prepared to welcome 
the first-comer in that easy manner 
which was one of the most familiar of 
his many personal gifts. 

During dinner, he sat next to his 
hostess, Lady Stalland. On his other 
side was Mrs. Digby, an elderly lady 
who had secretly begged for the place, 
because “the dear Bishop’s conversa- 
tion was so improving.” Lady Stal- 
land was quiet and charming, but Mrs. 
Digby was neither, for she raked up 
every debatable question she could 
think of, in order to obtain, for future 
quotation, the Bishop’s opinion upon 
it. One of her questions bore upon a 
notorious case of “misappropriation” 
in the morning papers. 

“It is a shocking affair,’ said Mrs. 
Digby, with unction. “Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Very shocking,” answered the Bish- 
op, without hesitation. ‘Very shock- 
ing, indeed!” 

Lady Stalland took up the matter on 
the other side. She was inclined to re- 
serve judgment. 

“I do not know,” she said, mildly. 
“I think—I think we should wait to 
know all the circumstances. It may 
not be as bad as it seems.” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Digby, greatly for- 
tified by the Bishop’s opinion, “I think 
the dear Bishop is quite right. He— 
the man—was using and keeping what 
did not belong to him. That is theft.” 

She glanced at the Bishop for sup- 
port. 

“Yes,” he said, in that dogmatic man- 
ner, which was so soon to disappear 
entirely. “Yes, I think so, Mrs. Digby. 
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Circumstances must not be pleaded in 
excuse. We must face these facts 
firmly. That is theft.” 

So the Bishop settled the question, 
and Lady Stalland could say no more. 
It was then that Sir Edward addressed 
her from the other side. 

“My dear,” he said, quietly, “what 
is wrong with your bracelet?” 

Lady Stalland glanced at her arm. 
Her face paled, and a startled look 
came into her eyes. 

The bracelet she wore was a heavy 
one of chased gold, and formed the set- 
ting for a remarkably large and beau- 
tiful diamond. But now the diamond 
was gone, and the socket in which it 
had rested was ugly in its emptiness. 

“It must have fallen out,” said Sir 
Edward. 

Lady Stalland instinctively pushed 
back her chair, and shook the folds of 


her dress. The conversation at the 


foot of the table ceased for no appar- 
ent reason, and a silence fell. 
ment the loss was known to all, and 


In a mo- 


the silence was broken by a chorus of 
suggestions. 

“It may have been left up-stairs,”’ 
said one voice, questioningly. 

Lady Stalland tried to recollect. 
“No,” she said. “It could not have 
fallen there, or I should have heard it. 
And I did not remove the bracelet 
while dressing. And, now I remember, 
I thought I heard something fall while 
I was sitting in the drawing-room this 
afternoon.” 

“Ah!” cried Sir Edward. 
must be there now.” 

“Yes,” answered his wife. “And I 
know exactly where it happened. I 
will go and look myself.” 

She rose, smiling, and left the table. 
In the few minutes of her absence, con- 
versation flowed on in the new chan- 
nel. 

“Such a lovely stone,” 
Mrs. Digby to the Bishop. 
ward brought it from India. 


“Then it 


whispered 
“Sir Ed- 
It was 
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part of the plunder of Delhi, and is val- 
ued at——” 

“How much?” inquired the Bishop in 
surprise. 

“Ten thousand pounds,” 
Mrs. Digby a little more distinctly. 

“Dear me!” the Bishop murmured. 
It was not large, either, if 


repeated 


“Dear me! 
I recollect.” 

The lady smiled. “Large for a dia- 
mond,” she said, almost reprovingly. 
“But what is that footman look- 
ing at?” 

The Bishop raised his eyes, and 
found that Martin, from behind a chair 
at the other side of the table, was gaz- 
ing at him in a strange and peculiar 
manner. The look was averted in- 
stantly, and before he could even ex- 
press his surprise at the incident, Lady 
Stalland had returned. 

There were signs of agitation in the 
very rustle of her skirts. Sir Edward’s 
look was a question quickly answered. 

“IT have not found it,” she reported, 
“It is not where I thought; 
the whole 


nervously. 
and I have 
floor.” 

Again fell—a silence of 
constraint and discomfort. The bar- 
onet, however, affected to treat the 
matter lightly, though his face belied 
his words. 

“It cannot be lost,” he said, with 
quickness. “There is no need for fear, 
—no need at all. Let us go on in peace. 
We shall find it afterwards.” 

Lady Stalland sat down, and the din- 
ner proceded. Gradually the restraint 
passed away, though the conversation 
entirely failed to leave the channel into 
which it had been so suddenly thrown. 
It passed through many stories of mys- 
terious disappearances and equally 
mystericus recoveries, returning at last 
to the present case. 

“It has slipped into some unsuspected 
‘corner probably,” suggested Com- 
mander Digby. “The danger is that it 
may have been, or may be, picked up 


searched 


a silence 


by some one utterly ignorant of its na- 
ture and value.” 

“Both facts will soon be known,” 
answered Sir Edward abruptly, “even 
if they are not known already. But I 
believe that every member of the 
household does know them.” 

A hard, clear voice spoke from the 
foot of the table, where Mr. Dallis, an 
eminent member of the Bar, had been 
quietly attending to the duties before 
him. 

“In that case,” he said, “‘we need not 
be troubled. Ignorance here would be 
a serious danger; knowledge is the 
best security. The stone is certain to 
return.” 

The Bishop was the next to speak. 
“By the way,” he remarked, thought- 
fully, “I believe I was the first to come 
down-stairs this evening.” 

“Very suspicious fact,” interrupted 
Mr. Dallis, gravely. “A very suspi- 
cious fact.” 

“And I certainly did not see any- 
thing of the diamond,” concluded the 
Bishop, smiling. “Therefore I must 
plead ‘Not guilty.’ ” 

During the laughter which followed, 
the Bishop of Hexminster happened to 
catch sight of a face whose expression 
startled him considerably. It was Mar- 
tin’s face again, and the man’s look 
was one of horror, amazement, and 
fear,—the look of a person who ean 
scarcely credit his own hearing, yet is 
dismayed beyond measure by what he 
has heard. 

The smile died away from the Bish- 
op’s face, as a dreadful suspicion oc- 
curred to him. He was not good at 
reading expressions, but he could not 
be mistaken this time. He took no 
further part in the talk, and there 
was portentous gravity in his counte- 
nance when the gentlemen left their 
wine to join the ladies in an anxious 
search for the still missing dia- 
mond. 

It was Martin who stood at the door 
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as they passed out. The Bishop 
gazed into the man’s face searchingly, 
seriously, full of suspicion, yet full 


Chambers’s Journal. 


of doubt. Then he spoke in a low 
tone: 
“Follow me to the library.” 


W. £. Cule. 


(To be continued.) 





IN THE COUNTRY OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


There is no better walking to be had 
within the four seas than across a 
Yorkshire moor. The air is intoxicat- 
ing; the sun’s heat may be tropical else- 
where; here it is ever tempered by 
breeze, if not by high wind. One is 
knee-deep in honey-sweet heather; the 
grouse rise in numbers at your feet, 
and sweep down the wind with the 
speed of an express bullet. While the 
deep valleys are sweltering under the 
fierce August sun, here you are strid- 
ing and swinging along with a sense of 
glorious freedom, vigorous and exhila- 
rated. If to matters archzological in- 
clined, Yorkshire has the best of every- 
thing to offer you in that way, too, 
Down in those lovely valleys below, 
nestle cathedral and abbey and castle 
of unique historical interest. And if 
you want to see all these good things, 
scent the moorland breezes, or search 
the country for its treasures, you can, 
not, in one way, do better than make 
the somewhat uninteresting water- 
ing-place of Harrogate your head- 
quarters. 

If one may be permitted the paradox, 
the great attraction, in this least attrac- 
tive of health resorts, facility 
with which one can escape from the 
dead level of its quasi-fashionable mo- 
notony. Day after day you are lured 
away. Now it is by York, with its 
Roman and medieval 
now by the quieter charms of Ripon; 
even a glorious day at Durham is pos- 
sible;—and then by abbeys without 
number,—Fountains, Bolton, Bylands 
and Rivaulx, and many more. And of 


is the 


associations; 


distinctly literary interest there are 
two spots which must be seen. Well 
within a twenty-mile radius of Harro- 
gate were the homes of two great ro- 
mancists,—of Charlotte Bronté and of 
Laurence Sterne. Haworth lies with- 
in an easy day’s excursion on the other 
side, and the country of the great sen- 
timentalist is of 
other. 

It was a hot August day on the York- 
shire moors, and a still hotter day on 
the Yorkshire plains, when the writer 
reached the little station of Shipton, 
the first stop made by the northern 
train in its run from York to Thirsk. 
His object was to visit the little ham- 
lets of Sutton-on-the-Forest and Still- 
ington, in whose churches the voice of 
the eccentric Yorick was first heard as 
a preacher. Coxwold, the third par- 
ish of which Sterne was vicar, and 
where the larger share of his literary 
work was done, lies somewhat north of 
these places, and is not to be accom- 
plished in the same day;—but of Cox- 
wold, anon. 

The walk from Shipton to Sutton is 
one of about six miles, through a coun- 
try in strong contrast to the glorious 
moorlands. Here one might be walk- 
ing through the well cultivated plains 
of Lincolnshire or the rich Midland 
counties—shady lanes and level roads; 
tilled land and fattening cattle;  or- 
chards rich with the promise of au- 
tumn; bees that 


-asSy access on the 


think warm days will never cease 
For summer hath o’er-brimmed their 
clammy cells; 
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sweet villages of russet-brick houses, 
each with a wealth of plum-trees scal- 
ing its walls; and village churches lov- 
ingly restored under the watchful care 
of a higher and nobler race of clergy 
than that to which our jackanapes 
parson belonged. These are the char- 
acteristics of the district in which fate 
placed that restless paradox, that sen- 
timental buffoon, but withal, great 
genius, the Rev. Laurence Sterne. 
With Ireland the early years of 
Sterne were closely associated. In 
place after place in that land he so- 
journed, as his father, Lieutenant 
Roger Sterne, was ordered with his 
family from one military station to 
another. He is sometimes claimed as 
an Irishman. True, he was born in Ire 
land, and accident compelled a more 
or less continuous residence in the 
country for the first ten or eleven years 
of his life; true, his mother had connec- 
tions in Ireland, to wit, the Rev. Mr. 
Fetherston, Rector of Annamoe, Co. 
Wicklow, where the famous escape of 
Laurence from the millrace took place; 
true, even the distinctly Suffolk and 
Yorkshire family of Sterne had a rela- 
tion in Mullingar who proved a kind 
friend to the poor waifs when military 
orders allowed Roger Sterne and his 
family to rest for a time in the neigh- 
borhood, and who, as Laurence tells us 
in his curious autobiography, “took us 
all to his castle, and kindly entertained 
us for a year;” but Sterne was born in 
Ireland, as hundreds of other sons and 
daughters of regiments are born, of 
English parents without settlement, 
and he was, therefore, English of the 
English. At Clonmel he first breathed; 
and Dublin, Drogheda, Mullingar, 
Wicklow, Carrickfergus and London- 
derry, in succession, harbored the boy 
There is one other connec- 
Mrs. Sterne, Laur- 


Laurence. 
tion with Ireland. 
ence’s mother, appears to have kept a 
school, somewhere in that country, so 
late as 1758, and to have become bank- 


rupt, aS so many have, since then, in 
this vocation of school-keeping in Ire- 
land. But Laurence left the land for- 
ever in 1723, a boy of between ten and 
eleven, and having taken his degree at 
Cambridge in 1736, was ordained a 
priest and inducted into the living of 
this little Yorkshire village of Sutton- 
on-the-Forest in one and the same year, 
viz., 1738, where he remained for 
nearly twenty years, an obscure coun- 
try clergyman, giving no promise of 
future greatness, but, as he himself 
states, finding in “books, painting, 
fiddling and shooting his chief amuse- 
ments,” to which category he might 
justly have added “flirting’—a curious 
summary of the whole duty of a parish 
clergyman, as understood by one, at 
least, in those days. 

If one can manage it, it is well to see 
Skelton Castle, which is not far from 
Shipton; because Skelton Castle, as it 
stood in Sterne’s time, and its eccen- 
tric owner, John Hall, best known as 
John Hall Stevenson and as the author 
of “Crazy Tales,” had much to answer 
for in the process of de-clericalizing 
-arson Sterne. But Skelton Castle, as 
Sterne knew it, has been completely 
metamorphosed. The queer, patch- 
work, ramshackle edifice, reared on a 
platform of buttressed terraces above 
the swamp which surrounded it, with 
its crazy minarets and pigeon-cotes 
and crooked weather-cocks, is a thing 
of the past. Even the noble Norman 
keep which formed the nucleus of this 
extraordinary home of Sterne’s friend 
and boon companion, was demolished 
by the successor of Crazy Joha, amidst 
the tearful protestations of the local 
clergyman and of all archzeologists. 
There is now but a plain modern house 
upon the scene of so much interest. 
Here did John Hall gather around 
him a herd of clever eccentrics who de- 
lighted to call themselves “The Demo- 
niacs’ Club.” Here, besides Laurence 
Sterne, known to this unsavory club as 
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the “Blackbird,” were to be found from 
time to time, summoned by the presi- 
dent to wild intellectual revels and 
fleshly jollifications, the Rev. Robert 
Lascelles, nicknamed “Panty,” after 
Pantagruel of Rabelaisian memory; an 
extraordinary creature, one William 
Hewitt, who starved himself to death 
by way of amusing his friends; Zach- 
ary Moore, perhaps the most respect- 
able of the set; Pringle, an architect, 
familiarly dubbed Don Pringello, and 
three rollicking colonels, Hall, Atkinson 
and Lee by name. Of what these mem- 
bers did when they met, there is no ex- 
act record extant, but from references 
in Sterne’s letters to the life at Crazy 
Castle, and judging from the standard 
of conversational morality which prob- 
ably prevailed by the tone of the out- 
rageous metrical effusions of John 
Hall, it may be safely asserted that the 
deeds and words of the members of 
“the Demoniacs’ Club” were but little 
removed in point of moral gatherings 
from the tone which prevailed in such 
nefarious gatherings as the “Twelve 
Monks of Medmenham,” a club of 
which John Hall had been a member, 
Hell-fire Clubs and the like, of which 
there was quite an epidemic at the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

The passion which he freely admits 
he entertained for the companionship 
of these worthies, taken in connection 
with the above description of his own 
pursuits at Sutton, forces one to tne 
conclusion that Sterne’s real heart lay 
with pleasures which, to say the least 
of it, were incompatible with his life 
as aclergyman. And yet, on the other 
hand, there are no signs, at least be- 
fore his fame drew him away to the 
intoxicating pleasures of London life, 
of neglect of his clerical duties. His 
preaching was regular, and of course 
able, as many of the forty-five sermons 
which exist attest, and he appears, at 
all events at Sutton, to have taken 
much interest in the temporal, if not 


the spiritual, affairs of his parishion- 
ers. 

The forest in which Sutton is situ- 
ated is that of Galtres, but like many 
another similar district in England, is 
one only in name—for of forest trees 
there is hardly one. Sutton is a charm- 
ing little village of one long street, with 
the customary dominating church and 
vicarage, to which the visitor is insensi- 
bly drawn. The church looks fresh and 
new, and is partly so in fact, for with 
the exception of the tower, which 
Strangely stands to ane side of the 
nave, the south wall and the chancel, 
the fabric was rebuilt in 1877, and of 
later years has had side aisles added, 
and other improvements made. But if 
modern in appearance, it is of very 
ancient foundation, dating so far back 
as 1223. The great Nevilles, Earls of 
Westmoreland, owned the neighboring 
Castle of Sheriff Hutton, and proved 
true benefactors to this little church. 
There still exists a document issued by 
“Walterus, D. G. Eboracensis Archi- 
episcopus,” confirming the endowment 
of the vicarage, which had been effected 
by that noblis vir dominus Henricus 
de Neville, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century; and his great de- 
scendant, Ralph Neville, is said to have 
subsequently built a portion of the 
church. Of such remote times there 
survives no dated relic, the quaint old 
alms-box carrying us back only so far 
as 1673. The pulpit, though modified 
from the three-decker arrangement, it 
is gratifying to know was Sterne’s 
own, very plain, and of oak. From this 
pulpit he may have delivered that ex- 
traordinary discourse on the text, “It 
is better to go into the house of mourn- 
ing than into the house of feasting,” 
which began with the startling an- 
nouncement, “That I deny,” most prob- 
ably illustrating the value of his spir- 
itual teaching by proceeding next day 
to a jovial meeting at Crazy Castle; or 
that one on: “Job’s expostulation with 
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his wife,’ which, substituting “Laur- 
ence Sterne” for the patriarch’s name, 
too frequently received practical com- 
ment from family incidents in the vic- 
arage, which stands close by. The 
present house is not the rectory in 
which Sterne dwelt, for that, ‘‘a retired 
thatched house,” as he describes it, 
was burned down in 1764. “I have 
had,” he writes after taking up his resi- 
dence at Coxwold, “‘a parsonage house 
burnt down by the carelessness of my 
curate’s wife. As soon as I can, I 
must rebuild it, I trow, but I lack the 
means at present; yet I am never hap- 
pier than when I have not a shilling 
in my pocket; for when I have, I can 
never call it my own.” But this inten- 
tion was never fulfilled. The light- 
hearted Yorick had a cavalier way of 
brushing aside obligations, and the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the records of 
Sutton, written by Sterne’s immediate 
successor, tells in no ambiguous terms 
what was thought of his conduct. 


Be it remembered that in the year 
1764, during the Incumbency of Mr. 
Laurence Sterne, the Vicarage House 
in this place was burnt down, and en- 
tirely destroyed. That he continued 
Vicar till he died in March, 1768, and 
though he had been frequently admon- 
ished and required to rebuild the Vic- 
arage House, he found means to evade 
the performance of it. That His Grace 
Robert Lord Archbishop of York, col- 
lated Andrew Cheap, M.A., to the said 
Vicarage, on the 25th March, 1768, and 
he was inducted into the possession 
thereof on the Second day of April 
1768. That at the time of his induction 
he found no materials for building 
upon the Vicarage, except some pieces 
of timber, saved from the fire, when 
the late House was consumed, and of 
very little value. That the said Vicar 
reported to the Archbishop the ruinous 
state of the Vicarage, and was advised 
to accept a composition for dilapida- 
tions from the widow and Administra- 
trix of Mr. Sterne, if she should offer a 
reasonable one. That he was very de- 
sirous of settling matters in this way 
to save the widow the 'trouble and ex- 


pense of a suit. That she could not be 
induced to consent to pay a very small 
composition, which was proportioned 
to the indigent circumstances she was 
supposed to be left in, rather than to 
the charges of rebuilding the Vicarage 
House. That the said Vicar did, in due 
time, institute a suit for dilapidations 
in the Chancellor’s Court at York, in 
which, after some progress was made 
the widow made oath of her insolvency 
and tendered the sum of Sixty pounds 
in lieu of dilapidations, and for the 
charges of the suit. That the Vicar 
accepted the said sum by the advice of 
his Counsel, and soon after, began to 
prepare for building a Vicarage House, 
and other necessary erections. 


But though the church is altered and 
Sterne’s home is gone, there is one most 
interesting and most precious relic, 
the parish register, of which the pres- 
ent rector is the courteous custodian. 
The information it supplies is interest- 
ing, and has been made much use of by 
the biographers of Sterne; for Sterne 
adopted the curious and original meth- 
od of entering records of facts and 
incidents connected with his private 
life, which, hardly coming under the 
category of parish records with their 
dry details of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, are most precious in this case. 
At the commencement of his rule, he 
devotes a page to himself, and tells us 
how that he was “inducted into ye 
Vicarage of Sutton Aug. ye 25, 1738, 
created (sic) Master of Arts at Cam- 
bridge July 1740, made Prebend of 
Givendale Jan. 1740 and of North New- 
bald Jan. 1741,” and also chronicles 
the fact of his marriage in York Min- 
ster to “Elizabeth Lumley the 30th day 
of March 1741 (being Easter Munday)” 
(sic); tells how a daughter Lydia was 
baptized on October 1st, 1745, and how 
she died the next day; and how in De- 
cember, 1747, another Lydia was born 
to him, that daughter who was the 
only being that drew out from his heart 
the true affection, which from beneath 
all his buffoonery, his sentimentalism, 
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his play-acting, is thus unexpectedly 
disclosed. She married a Frenchman, 
a M. Medalle, and to her we owe the 
preservation of her father’s letters, 
which throw so much light on his 
career, and to her he addresses his 
short autobiography. And then this 
eccentric takes delight in recording 
how that an unusual hailstone shower 
marked the year 1745, by falling in the 
month of May, and that the stones 
were the size of “pidgeons eggs.” He 
is also most careful to note the details 
of his expenditure on the repairs of 
the vicarage and in the purchase of 
plants and fruit-trees for the glebe 
garden. Some pages of this curious 
parish register read more like a private 
ledger than anything else. At the 
close of a series of financial entries, oc- 
curs this truly Shandean record, “spent 
in shaping the rooms, plastering, un- 
derdrawing, and jobbing, God knows 
how much!” 

In strong contrast to the well-kept 
church and grounds of Sutton are those 
of Stillington, the second living, which 
in a curious way Sterne was able to 
join in the year 1745 to the work and 
emoluments of Sutton. It was a par- 
ish easy to serve, as the quaint and un- 
attractive village is only two miles 
northwards. An ugly and somewhat 
mildewed church is that of Stillington, 
rebuilt, with the exception of the 
chancel, in 1840. The pulpit even is 
not Sterne’s; and the only features 
which recall his times are monuments 
in the chaucel to the Croft family, 
who seem to have been the only re- 
spectable people in the neighborhood 
who “kept up” with their eccentric rec- 
tor, for whom Sterne appears to have 
had a real affection, and to whom a 
large number of his letters are ad- 
dressed; and in these feeling words he 
writes of them: “At Stillington the 
family of Crofts showed wus every 
kindness; ‘twas most agreeable to be 
within a mile and a half of an amiable 


family who were ever cordial.” Yet 
this pleasant and goodly commerce to 
the north of Sutton could not keep him 
from Crazy Castle and its questionable 
attractions on the south. Sterne came 
by Stillington in this way. His wife, 
Miss Lumley, had a friend, Lord Fair- 
fax, patron of the living, who had 
promised that if she married a clergy- 
man in Yorkshire, “when the living be- 
came vacant he would make her a com- 
pliment of it.” Coincidentally with her 
marriage the living did become vacant, 
and thus Sterne became a pluralist. 
However, there appears to have been 
a little more knowledge on the part of 
the donor as to who the clergyman of 
Yorkshire was to be, than appears on 
the surface. 

Transcending in point of interest 
and association both of these early 
clerical haunts, is Coxwold, whither he 
moved in 1760, and where he lived off 
and on until he died in 1768. Coxwold 
is deserving of a day to itself, and can 
best be got at by running by the north- 
ern train from York to Pi’moor Junc- 
tion, and thence back upon the line to 
New Malton, alighting at th¢ pretty 
little station of Coxwold; and, if the 
visitor goes by the early train and be- 
gins the day as the writer did, with 
breakfast at the quaint old “Faucon- 
berg Arms,” the inn in which one feels 
instinctively the sick Lieutenant le 
Fevre died, notwithstanding my Uncle 
Toby’s determination, he will do well, 
and will thus get his mind into true 
Shandean tune. 

By Lord Fauconberg, or as Sterne 
has it, Falconbridge, he was presented 
to this living, worth some £70 a year in 
his day. Up from the station rises the 
fairly steep ascent of the village main 
street, until you find the hill crowned 
by the handsome parish church. To 
the right and left are buildings of an 
excellence surprising to find in a place 
so small. On the right is a range of 
pretty buildings, old almshouses, 
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“founded by Thomas Earl of Faucon- 
berg, for ten poor aged and impotent 
men,” bearing the date 1662 and the 
seutcheon of the Fauconbergs. Fur- 
ther on, on the right, past the cottages 
smothered in sweet climbing plants, is 
the fine inn, which is evidently very 
old, though possibly not quite so old 
as the landlady would have it to be, 
who informed the writer that she 
heard it was built before Newborough 
Priory, the Wombwells’ place hard by; 
but seeing that Newborough dates 
from 1125, this could hardly be. 

The church, though externally, per- 
haps, somewhat too decorative fora 
village kirk, is very charming with its 
gargoyled octagonal tower. Internally 
it is very plain, but its attraction lies 
in this unadorned simplicity, for the 
nineteenth century has left everything 
within the nave of the church as Sterne 
found it and left it in the ,sighteenth 
century. There is the commonplace 
nave with no aisles and no transepts, 


dating from 145¢C, down which Sterne’s 
voice rang from reading-desk and pul- 
pit over his clerk’s head, whose seat 
below is‘untouched, as is the desk and 


pulpit, by the fell destroyer’s hand. 
The chancel, rebuilt in 1776, and there- 
fore after Sterne’s time, is a study in 
ugliness in itself; very narrow and very 
long, it is almost choked up by the 
heavy and gorgeously decorated tombs 
of the Fauconbergs. One highly-col- 
ored monument to “William Belasys,”’ 
who died in 1603, was evidently 
deemed a magnum opus by its construc- 
tor, for the sculptor took care to carve 
upon the base, in prominent lettering, 
the information that “Thomas Brown 
did carve this tomb himself alone of 
Hesselwood stone.” And then in this 
strange chancel is one of the most ex- 
traordinary arrangements for the ad- 
ministering of the Communion we have 
ever seen. Had the rails been run 
straight across, the narrowness of the 
chancel would have admitted of admin- 
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istration to but a few worshippers at 
a time; but this difficulty is overcome 
by projecting and prolonging the rails 
down the chancel in a narrow bay, 
which enables the clergyman to walk 
down amongst his kneeling flock, “the 
few sheep in the wilderness” Sterne 
apologetically called them, when leay- 
ing them to the wolves for a merry 
week in York or London. In the 
church porch is a tablet to the memory 
of one Elizabeth Faucon, which, for 
sentiment, if not as a 
of Latinity, is 


prettiness of 
favorable specimen 
worthy of quotation. 


Ecclesiz de Bainton rectoris et 
Hoe Sacrato Discubuit Adtis suse 


con ex Primis Virgo Virginib 
Adventu Sponsi Pstolans Atrio 
Hoc Sacrato Discubuit A®tis suze 
23 Dni 1651, Oct. 27.. Dormiente 
Iesu Respice—Surge Te Regne. 


But the center of real interest at 
Coxwold lies in Shandy Hall, a plain, 
double-gabled, whitewashed house, 
some hundred yards beyond the village, 
on the road to Bylands Abbey and 
Thirsk. An excellent house it must 
have been, for it has been found prac- 
ticable to divide it amongst three dis- 
tinct residents, and each has a comfort- 
able share. In Sterne’s time it was a 
red brick house, with red-tiled roof and 
pretty little diamond-paned windows. 
But the restoration effected by Sir 
George Wombwell has somewhat 
altered these features. Sterne liked 
the place; “it is a sweet retirement in 
comparison of Sutton;” and thus he 
writes of his residence here:— 


Iam as happy as a prince at Cox- 
wold, and I wish you could see in how 
princely a manner I live. ’Tis a land 
of plenty. I sit down alone to venison, 
fish, and wild-fowl, or a couple of fowls 
or ducks, with curds and strawberries 
and cream and all the simple plenty 
which a rich valley (under Hamilton 
Hills) can produce, with a clean cloth 
on my table, and a bottle of wine on 
my right hand to drink your health. I 
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have a hundred hens and chickens 
about my yard; and not a parishioner 
catches a hare or rabbit or a trout, but 
he brings it as an offering to me. 


Over the doorway is a tablet thus in- 
scribed: 


Shandy Hall. 

Here dwelt Laurence Sterne, many 
years incumbent of Coxwold. Here 
he wrote Tristram Shandy and 
the Sentimental Journey. Died 
in London, 1768, aged 55 years. 


Not strictly correct is this inscription, 
for two of the nine volumes of “Tris- 
tram” had already been written and 
published before he came to dwell at 
Coxwold. But the last seven volumes 
and the “Sentimental Journey” were 
written in the little room on the right 
hand of the hall, into which we drop 
down by a steep step. 

Itis hard to get at the truth of 
Sterne’s real feelings from his corres- 
pondence,—he was a sad opportunist in 
the matter of letter-writing. The let- 
ters addressed to his friend Croft, of 
which that quoted above, describing 
his life at Coxwold is one, are in 
strong contrast to the somewhat ribald 
productions he sends to his friend John 
Hall Stevenson; but there is one fact 
only too apparent, that this description 
of Arcadian simplicity of life at Cox- 
wold, which he affects to enjoy so 
much, is not half the truth. 
‘There is another, and a sad side to the 


even 


Temple Bar. 


When a man _ forty-seven 
years of age suddenly leaps from ob- 
scurity into fame, and becomes the 
hero of the literary and fashionable 
society of London, a cool head and a 
sound basis of morality and common- 
are needful to preserve the 
qualities of soul intact. Of 
Yorick had 
tasted 


picture. 


sense 
nobler 
these antidotes none at 
command; once he the 
sweets of adulation, Coxwold became 


had 


intolerable. “I rejoice,” he writes to J. 
H. Stevenson, “you 
Rest you there in peace: here ‘tis the 
devil;” this is the sentiment over and 
over again expressed in letters to inti- 


are in London. 


mates, for whose good opinion he cared 
not a rush. And when the burden of 
fame falls upon a physically, as well as 
a morally weakened being, when death 
has already laid his hand upon the man 
and makes him know that a few short 
years of struggle with the surest and 
deadliest of diseases wll end it all, it 
is little to be wondered at that the ill- 
balanced mind of Sterne was found 
wanting. Winters abroad, fashionable 
dissipation in London and York in the 
spring, a few summer months’ sojourn 
at Coxwold, with hard literary work, 
fill up the tale of the last seven years 
of his life. And the virtually un- 
frocked parson finally sinks into an un- 
known grave in a London churchyard, 
from a deathbed deprived of even the 
comforting presence of a friend. 
L. BE. Steele. 





SOME 


“Let me have men about me that are fat: 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights.” 

Had Julius Czsar lived some 1900 
years later, he might readily have 
found means of satisfying this modest 
ambition by frequenting our country 
fairs and selecting from our English 
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graziers afew choice specimens to 
form his court. There were few Cascas 
among our farmers thirty years ago, 
and few of them even in these modern 
days of agricultural depression wear 
on the surface a lean and hungry look. 


Rather has it been their honest pride 
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to carry into practice the precept, 
“Who feeds fat oxen should himself be 
fat;’” and if they do not always succeed 
in this, the healthy appetites displayed 
at a farmer’s “ordinary” show that it 
is not for want of trying. “A bit as 
won't bend, please, mister,’”’ quoth one 
worthy farmer in our hearing, as he 
sent up his plate for a fifth helping off 
a round of beef. 

In our childhood we used to regard 
with admiring gaze the portly figures 
of the two village church wardens, 
farmers both, substantial in every 
sense of the word, elderly men with 
Vald heads and jolly red faces. It may 
have been—for so we have since heard 
—that alcohol had lent an adventitious 
aid to enhance the ruddiness of fea- 
tures. But in those days we were for- 
tunately too young to hear or too inno- 
cent to credit the whispered aspersions 
on the characters of our heroes. So we 
admired the red faces, and as being, 
like most boys, tallow-faced ourselves, 
envied the owners of a happier com- 
plexion. And especially did we ad- 
mire the more portly of the pair, not 
merely because he was the finer figure 
of a man, but the rather that by way 
of uniformity he sported a red waist- 
coat with brass buttons, two of which, 
by the way, were always left unfast- 
ened except upon state occasions. How 
supremely uncomfortable, we know, 
alas! too well now, must the old gentle- 
man have felt when the state occasion 
arose, and how painful the effort of 
fastening those two lower buttons 
when he carried round the bag on the 
first Sunday of each month! 

Saturday, too, was a great day in our 
week; for then we could watch, not 
only our two especial heroes, but many 
others of the same stamp, jogging to 
market on their fat cobs or driving 
helpmeets as substantial as themselves 
in gigs ostensibly licensed to carry not 
more than two passengers. 

And so it came to pass that at a very 
early period of our existence we had 


arrived at the conclusion that tinkers, 
tailors, plough-boys, apothecaries, and 
other professional gentlemen were one 
and all but poor creatures as compared 
with our ruddy-faced and well-condi- 
tioned farmers. There was one never- 
to-be-forgotten occasion, too, when an 
old Welsh tenant invited us to go and 
witness the slaughter of a chicken des- 
tined for the following day’s dinner, 
and softened the severity of the pa- 
ternal veto by whispering in our ear, 
“Never you a-mind, young master; 
next time as ever you come along this 
Way you shall have a little knife and 
kill a duck yourself.” What boy with 
such a prospect in front of him would 
not incontinently make up his mind to 
become a farmer? 

Such, at all events, was our dream, a 
dream pleasant enough while it lasted. 
But, alas! for the realization, when the 
necessity of having to utilize some 
twenty or thirty acres of pasture-land 
made us turn our attention to amateur 
farming on a small scale. And how 
vividly did that scene in the Welsh 
farmhouse recur to our mind when, 
some thirty years later, as we were 
sitting in our smoking-room, thinking 
about anything else rather than cold- 
blooded murder; a maid suddenly en- 
tered the room and accosted us. 

“If you please, sir, the cook says that 
those chickens have not been killed 
and the men have gone home.” 

We remembered then that we had 
promised to have the chickens killed 
and had forgotten to give the necessary 
instructions. 

“Tell Mrs. Storer to wait till to-mor- 
row and they shall be killed first 
thing.” 

The maid vanished only to return a 
minute later with the unwelcome intel- 
ligence that that awful potentate, the 
cook, declined any form of compromise. 

“Mrs. Storer says, sir, as she can’t 
wait till to-morrow, and will you please 
kill the chickens yourself?’ 

In our perplexity we sought out our 
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partner, a man of small personality but 
iron nerve. We knew him to be fond 
of experiments,and now suggested that 
he should make a new departure in the 
way of killing those chickens. At first 
he absolutely declined the office. Fi- 
nally, however, after much persuasion, 
he consented to meet us half-way and 
to kill one of the pair. And on mature 
deliberation we made up our mind that 
it might be less harrowing to our feel- 
ings to harden our heart and kill one 
chicken than to incur the everlasting 
displeasure of the cook,—a_ perfect 
treasure in her way, but a treasure 
with a temper. 

As we walked towards the poultry- 
house we meekly inquired of our part- 
ner in crime—our accessory before the 
fact would perhaps be his legal denomi- 
nation—how he proposed to do his 
share of the work. 

“Why, break its neck, 
How else could you do it?” 

We suggested decapitation as a more 
speedy process, but added, that as he 
knew so much about it, he might just 
as well operate on the pair. 

“No, no,” he retorted; “a bargain is 
a bargain, and you have got to kill one, 
and you can do it in any way you like, 
but mine is the proper way.” 

The reader, if he or she has fathomed 
correctly the depths of human nature, 
will hardly require to be told that this 
remark absolutely decided us in favor 
of decapitation. 

We reached the henhouse, when each 
collared a cockerel and carried it to the 
woodyard, the scene of execution. 
There our partner firmly clutched his 
victim by the neck, pulled till he was 
red in the face, and after a considera- 
ble struggle threw the bird on the 
ground, where it lay a motionless heap. 

“There!” he gasped out triumphantly, 
“he is as dead as a door-nail; it is per- 
fectly simple.” 

“So is this,” we retorted as we dex- 
terously beheaded our victim on the 
wood-block and threw it down. 


of course. 


“I don’t know so much about that,— 
he’s uncommonly lively still; and, hid- 
eous to relate, the headless creature 
gave several convulsive jumps. 

“It’s only spasmodic,” we replied, “he 
does not feel.” And we still hoped that 
such was the case. But it was not 
pleasant to watch, and we were in- 
tensely relieved when the movement 
came to an end. 

“Now there is no doubt,” resumed the 
professor, “that my bird was killed 
straight off. It is like a man who is 
hung; there is absolutely no sensation 
when the vertebral cord is broken; be- 
sides, he looks better, and—eh—hulloa! 
—I say, look here—where is it?” 

It, having recovered froma temporary 
fit of asphyxiation, was walking about 
the yard, apparently looking for some- 
thing to eat. To make a gruesome 
story short, it was eventually decapi- 
tated. 

The cook did, 
some unnecessary remarks about the 
personal appearance of those chickens; 
but we had learnt a lesson, and have 
never since that day neglected to give 
the necessary orders for an execution. 

We cannot conscientiously say that 
we ever made a fortune out of the poul- 
try-yard, though we read many books 
that informed us that a hen ought to 
lay at least a sovereign’s worth of eggs 
in the year, and that her keep should 
never cost more than five shillings. It 
was our bad luck that we never met 
with that particular class of hen. The 
one stroke of good business that we 
ever did was the sale of a batch of 
thirty half-grown cockerels to a neigh- 
boring farmer at 1s. 6d each; and even 
then, as we had to catch every indi- 
vidual bird on a very hot summer after- 
noon, we may fairly say that we earned 
our money by the sweat of our brow. 
Then, again, our factotum, Alfred, who 
had taken good care to be out of the 
way while the catching was going on, 
did his best to damp our satisfaction. 
We had just deposited the last and 


we were told, make 








or 


most active of the cockerels in an open 
hamper with his brethren, and were 
resting from our labors, hot and un- 
comfortable, when Alfred put in an ap- 
pearance. 

“And what be you a-going to do with 
that lot?’ he inquired. 

“Sold them to Mr. Moore,—sold him 
thirty cockerels.” 

“Why,” said Alfred, after a prolonged 
stare at the basket, “half on ’em beant 
toms at all; best part on ’em be pul- 
lets.” He always pronounced the last 
word to rhyme with mullets. 

“Well, get another basket and sort 
them yourself,” we suggested, feeling 
that it would never do to have Alfred 
going about the village and telling his 
cronies that we did not know a tom 
from a pullet. Handing a bird from 
one basket to another was just the sort 
of work that suited Alfred; so, after 
another long stare at our prisoners, he 
stumped off, fetched another hamper, 
and commenced operations. We stood 
by and watched for half an hour while 
he sorted the birds, keeping up a run- 
ning commentary to himself. 

“He be a tom, as I’ve heard him 
crow; and he be a tom, as I knows him 
by his comb; and he be a tom right 
enough, as his tail’s a-growing of; and 
so on through the whole thirty. 

“Well,” we remarked, as he finished 
and stood mopping his forehead as if 
he had been doing some really hard 
work, “where are your pullets, Al- 
fred?” 

“I never said as all on ‘em was pul- 
lets, and I don’t know as any on ’em 
he answered, after a prolonged 

“What do he give for ’em?’ 


” 


be,” 
pause. 

“Eighteenpence apiece. 

“And there’s thirty on ’em.” 

“Well, then,” another pause, “that’s 
thirty shillin’ and fifteen shillin’. Well, 
that’s,” another 
and five shillin’, ain’t it?” 

“Well, yes, Alfred, it is.” 

“Well, then, you see as he pays you. 


pause, “two suvrins 
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And now I've got to go and feed my 
pigs, as I can’t stand messing about 
here all day.” And with this parting 
advice Alfred loafed off to a more con- 
genial occupation. 

My pigs, as Alfred was pleased to 
call them—our pigs by right of pur- 
chase—probably paid their way so far 
as their own board and lodging went. 
Whether they contributed much 
towards the cost of Alfred’s valuable 
services, and whether the hours he 
spent in scratching a pet sow’s head 
were really profitably employed, are 
points on which we are still a little 
dubious. Alfred had a theory that 
scratching a sow’s head kept her in a 
good temper, and had the effect of mak- 
ing her produce abnormally large fami- 
lies. And it was a fact that she gener- 
ally did contrive to have one more pig- 
ling than nature had intended her to 
rear. 

“Pore little crittur,” Alfred would 
remark on these occasions: “un would 
starve if ’twas left to old Bess, and so 
I'll just take it home along o’ me.” 

And after going home “along o’ Al- 
fred,” Ginx’s baby never reappeared. 
We believe that until the time came 
that old Bess did her duty again, and 
there was another “pore little crittur” 
on the highroad to starvation, the little 
outcast played the part of ewe-lamb in 
Alfred’s establishment, eating of his 
own meat and drinking of his own cup. 
Probably later on, when its successor 
in office had been duly installed, the de- 
posed favorite was to be found at sup- 
per after the manner of Polonius, 
“not where he eats, but where he is 
eaten.” 

The lying-in of the old sow was a 
great event; indeed, as on the occasion 
she and Alfred always consumed be- 
tween them a gallon and a half of the 
strongest and oldest ale that the vil- : 
lage public could produce, they must 
have had what is commonly called a 
high old time of it. We can, however, 
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conscientiously say that we never saw 
old Bess the worse for liquor. 

Another great event was the arrival 
of the pigman, either to buy or sell. 
Then most of the establishment used to 
turn out to have their say in the mat- 
ter, and negotiations were sometimes 
protracted into a second or even a third 
day. We advisedly give to this one 
gentleman the title of the “pigman,” 
because although some half-dozen in- 
dividuals used to come at intervals, loaf 
about the sties, and make disparaging 
remarks about our pigs, we always 
knew that it was the “pigman” who 
really meant business, and that he vir- 
tually acted as middleman between 
ourselves and other pig-fanciers or 
butchers. Probably he bested us a bit 
in the long run, but at any rate he gave 
us plenty of fun for our money. When 
he was a buyer he always appeared 
with a small bag containing, as we 
knew, the outside price that he was 
prepared to give. Only once that we 
remember did we ever have occasion 
to believe that we had really got to the 
bottom of that bag. 

Not once only, but at least a dozen 
times, did the conversation run on al- 
most identically the same lines. 

“I thought, as I were a-passing by, 
as I’d just step in and have a look at 
they pigs o’ yourn, mister.” 

“Well, look at them, then.” 

“Terrible bad market pigs is just now 
—terrible bad, to be sure; well-a-nigh 
sinful I call it.” 

“Then I shouldn’t buy any if I was 
you.” 

“And whoever said as how I did 
want to buy any pigs? I don’t want to 
buy no pigs, not I. Messed up with 
plenty o’ pigs o’ my own without want- 
ing no other folk’s. I only steps in as I 
were a-passing by, just to look at ’em.” 

“Well, you can look as long as you 
like; there’s no charge for looking.” 

If an hour later he was still to be 
found on the premises, we knew that 


he had a customer on hand to whom 
he had practically sold the pigs. He 
would commence the assault by stroll- 
ing up to us and casually observing, 
“They pigs of yourn ain’t up to much, 
mister,” a remark of which we natu- 
rally take no notice. Presently would 
come: “Now, I'll tell you what I'll 
do, mister. I'll give you five pounds 
for the lot, and ast” (he always pre- 
ferred to spell “ask” with a t) “no ques- 
tions.” 

Silence was obviously the best retort 
to this insinuation, that we had either 
stolen our own the ani- 
mals were inoculated with some infec- 
tious disease. After a time he would 
wax impatient. 

“Well, mister, if so be as you don’t 
want to sell they pigs, I don’t know as 
I wants to buy ’em.” 

“No one ever asked you to buy them. 
You said that you wanted to look at 
them, and you have done it. Good 
morning.” 

The pigman would put his hands in 
his pockets, and stroll off down the 
yard whistling. Then just as he 
reached the gate he would stop, medi- 
tate for a moment, and then return 
quite briskly, as if a new idea had sud- 
denly occurred to him. 

“Look here, mister, I'll tell you what 
I'll do. You shall have five pound ten 
for them, and here’s the money;” and 
out would come the bag. 

“T’ll take what you've got in the bag 
for them.” 

“You don’t know what's in the bag, 
you don’t; you don’t know as there’s a 
suvrin there, no more don’t I.” 

“All right, I'll chance that. Hand 
over the bag and you shall have the 
pigs.” 

“No, I ain’t a-goingto do it that way.” 
with the grin of a man who feels that 
he is going to do business at last. 
“Now, how much do want for 
them?” 

“Six pound ten we said, wasn’t it, 


pigs or that 


you 
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Alfred?’ and Alfred would scratch his 
head and put it in his own language. 
“Yes, it were six suvrins and one half- 
suvrin, and worth every farden of it; 
I knows what they’ve had.” 

“Well,” the pigman would say in his 
most insinuating manner—‘well, mis- 
ter, and if I were to give you six pound 
ten, how much would you give me 
back?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, you says! Ah, I knows you 
better; you and me has traded before. 
I knows you'll give me back a shil- 
ling; and we would give back the shil- 
ling, knowing that it would be spent 
in treating Alfred at the public-house 
just over the way. 

On the day that we claim to have seen 
the bottom of the bag there were five 
pigs for sale, and after a long negotia- 
tion, more than once interrupted by 
journeys to and from the yard-gate, the 
price was lefthovering between twenty- 
four shillings and twenty-five shillings. 
The pigman, apparently thinking that 
near enough, had on a sweltering hot 
day, with infinite trouble and much ex- 
ertion, caught the five piglings, obsti- 
nate and vociferous to a degree, and 
packed them in his cart. Then out 
came the bag, and he tendered us six 
pounds. We claimed the extra shil- 
lings,and after many words he declared 
himself off the bargain and unpacked 
the pigs. When they were all running 
about the sty again in a wildly excited 
frame of mind we gave in the shillings, 
feeling that it was well worth the 
money to watch another hunt, and con- 
vinced that unless his bag was really 
empty the pigman would not have been 
willing to let his previous exertions go 
for nothing. 

In justice to the great Alfred, one 
eminently successful sale should be re- 
eorded. We had a monstrous fat pig 
for sale at Christmas, an animal of 
which Alfred was vastly proud. On it 
had been expended several sacks of 








barley meal, and we should be sorry 
to say how many hours of scratching. 
The pig had responded kindly to the 
treatment, and a day came when Alfred 
assured us “he wouldn’t get no forrar- 
der.” A long and thirsty discussion 
between Alfred and a local butcher 
who hankered to buy the pig, likewise 
seemed to “get no forrarder.” 

“It won’t go no more than twenty 
score, I knows,” said the butcher. 

“I knows as un will,’ responded Al- 
fred. 

“Ain’t worth not a penny more than 
six pounds.” 

“7 knows as un are.” 

“*Tain’t not what you'd call a first- 
class pig.” 

“I knows as un is.” 

“Might have done, with another sack 
of meal.” 

“I knows what un have had.” 

This style of conversation is apt to 
grow monotonous, and so at last we 
interfered, and suggested that the pig 
should be killed and sold by weight, 
an arrangement which at the time 
found favor with both parties. Later 
on the butcher, finding that he had to 
pay about a sovereign more than we 
had originally asked for the live ani- 
mal, tried to back out of the bargain. 
But we were obdurate and Alfred tri- 
umphant. 

“I know’d what un had had, and 
don’t you give him back nothing nei- 
ther. He won’t want to come this way 
no more. That pig were well a-nigh 
mullocked up with fat.” 

So we exacted the uttermost farthing. 

Once we tried a _ speculation in 
beasts, buying from a highly recom- 
mended dealer, who used to look in 
every fortnight and cheer us with the 
news that stock was terribly low, and 
that our animals were going back. Pos- 
sibly they took too much exercise, as 
they were constantly jumping the rail- 
ings into our kitchen garden, and doing 
what Alfred called “oxing about all 








over the piace.” It was more satisfac- 
tory from Alfred’s point of view when, 
having finished our stock of winter 
greens, they took to jumping the fence 
at the other end of the field and taking 
walks in the country. For then it was 
a pleasant change of air for Alfred to 
go and look for them, and he used once 
a-week to present us with a slip of 
dirty paper thus inscribed: “To buoy 
for helpin’ on me fur to drive they 
beasties ’ome, one shilling.” The 
neighboring farmers did not seem to 
see the matter in quite the same light, 
and were inclined to grumble; but 
as Alfred philosophically remarked, 
“*Tain’t no manner o’ good taking no 
count of what they says, so long as 
they never does nothing.” 

That the balance-sheet of those 
beasts worked out so badly was partly 
owing to the circumstance that one of 
them swallowed a golf ball—a most un- 
necessary, and, alas! fatal proceeding. 
As we really could not undertake to 
pick up every single golf ball that chose 
to hide itself in the long grass, it came 
to be a matter of choice between golf 
playing and stock keeping; and as the 
former promised to be the more eco- 
nomical game of the two, we shortly 
gave up the latter. 

Then we had a spell of sheep-grazing, 
and hit upon the driest summer on 
record to start proceedings, with the 
result that the animals, after finishing 
off all our carnations and our neigh- 
bor’s vetches, were sold at a loss. 

Finally, we under-let our grass land 
for about two-thirds of the rent we 
paid for it, and found that we were, 
eomparatively speaking, in pocket by 
the transaction. ‘ 

But we had not even then come quite 
to the end of our tether as experimen- 
tal farmers. There remained for us a 
fourth Georgic— 


Protenus aérii mellis ccelestia dona 
Exsequar: hance etiam, Mecenas, 
aspice partem. 


- 
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A visit at the house of a mighty bee- 
farmer had awakened the interest and 
fired the enthusiasm of—not ourselves, 
but our partner. According to him, 
these were the most interesting, 
most highly educated, and the most 
profitable of creatures. 

“They grow into money,” he assured 
us, “without your noticing it. of 
course there is a small initial outlay, 
just as there is in pig-farming or poul- 
try-keeping, or anything else. But the 
profits are practically illimitable.” 

And it was all worked out on paper 
for our benefit. Here is our prospec- 
tus:— 


Outlay—10 stocks of bees 
at 5s. . . -. £2 10 
10 hives at 10s. m . 5 0 90 


£7 10 O 


Returns—100 Ib. honey 
per hive at 9d. . - £3 15 O 
£3, 15s. X 10= £37, 10s. ; 


which, as the managing director cal- 
culated, would pay us four hundred per 
cent. on our capital, leaving an ample 
margin for depreciation and to form a 
reserve fund. 

“And how about getting stung, and 
the doctor’s bill?’ we inquired. 

“Oh, don’t make an ass of yourself. 
Whoever heard of bees stinging people 
who understood them?” 

We pleaded that we did not under- 
stand them. 

“Then don’t go near them till you do. 
They won't come after you.” 

Devoutly hoping that the infallible 
man was right, we became a sleeping 
partner in our apiary, and waited for a 
dividend. But one fine day we were 
briskly awakened from our torpor by 
being stung on the ear by a bee. Here 
was a clear breach of contract. We 
had neither meddled with the hives 
nor gone near them; the bee had come 
after us. So we lodged a formal com- 
plaint with the managing director, who 
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explained that the creature was one of 
a hive of Ligurian bees, which 
are apt to become irritable’ un- 
der certain climatical condifions. We 
really did not feel much interest in 
the nationality of the aggressor; 
but after venturing to express a hope 
that the climatical conditions would 
not recur, for fear that we might 
be tempted to open fire on the hives 
from a safe distance with a scatter- 
gun, we accepted the apology, and re- 
lapsed into our normal condition of ex- 
pectancy. It was a little solace to-our 
feelings, at any rate, to know that the 
malicious little insect that had attacked 
us was dead; we had squashed him, 
caught in flagrante delicto. But when 
we found, rather to our amusement, 
that the managing director’s sympa- 
thies were entirely on the side of the 
bee, we thought it prudent to suppress 
the fact of the squashing. 

“Did he leave his sting in you 
quired the managing director, with a 
great show of interest. 

“How the devil should I know? and 
what difference does it make?” we re- 
plied, rather testily. 

“Oh, all the difference in the world; 
he’ll die if he did, poor little beast.” 

We held our peace; sting in or sting 
out, we knew that the “poor little 
beast” had had his reward. A couple 
of months passed; still no honey, but 
a complaint from Alfred that he had 
been stung twice—“‘As I were a-muck- 
ing out the sties, and my arm was 
swelled ever so.” A mug of ale seemed 
to bring down the swelling, and Al- 
fred’s ire was appeased. 

“It’s an extraordinary thing,” com- 
mented the managing director, “how 
those Ligurians resent any effiu- 
vium.” 

“Well, they’d better keep away from 
the pigs,” we observed, hoping the 
while that those bees had left their 
stings in Alfred. 

The managing director’s enthusiasm 
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in- 


continued unabated. He invested in a 
bee-veil and other appurtenances, and 
spent hours in muddling about with the 
bees, occasionally having field-days 
with extraneous bee-masters. We 
rather fancy that he arrived at the 
dignity of being an Agent or an Asso- 
ciate or a Local Secretary of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. But it came to 
us in the light of a surprise to find that 
he was making proselytes in our parish, 
for there came a day when we were 
informed that two men from the village 
would like to see us, and presently the 
village carpenter and the village black- 
smith were ushered into our smoking- 
room. 

“If you please, sir,’ was the answer, 
when we inquired their errand, “Mr. 
A—— did say as how if we was to come 
up at two o’clock any afternoon he 
would go through his performances 
with the bees.” 

Wondering not a little in our own 
mind what might be the exact nature 
of the performances, we explained that 
the managing director was unavoidably 
absent. 

“So the young lady said as he were 
out,” responded the carpenter, who- 
acted as spokesman; “but we thought, 
sir, as p’raps you’d do as well, sir, if 
it were quite convenient.” 

We hurriedly disclaimed any inten- 
tion of mixing ourselves up in any 
business of the kind. The one per- 
formance that we had had with one 
bee was hardly worth repeating in pub- 
lic. But we explained, to the best of 
our ability, that we were sure that the 
bee-professor would be much vexed at 
the idea of having disappointed his dis- 
ciples, and promised that he should be 
forthcomng if they would repeat their 
visit at the same hour on the following 
day. 

“What are the performances ex- 
actly?” we meekly inquired of our part- 
ner, as we told him of the prospective 
treat in store for him. 
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“Oh, nothing much,” was the reply; 
“just a few simple things to make them 
keen. I shall drive a few bees for 
them, and perhaps find a queen, and, 
ah, a few other things. You had better 
come and see it.” , 

It was all Greek to us, this driving 
bees and finding queens. It sounded 
very well, but we were rather nervous 
about those Ligurians and climatical 
conditions. And so, when on the fol- 
lowing afternoon the professor and his 
disciples sallied out to the apiary, we 
elected to remain indoors. 

“Take Alfred,” we shouted after 
them; “I’m sure he’d enjoy it.” 

Presently, however, curiosity came to 
the rescue, and we made up our mind 
that we would go and watch the pro- 
ceedings from a remote corner of the 
garden, where there was a small sum- 
mer house which could be utilized as a 
retreat in case of accidents. Not with- 
out some trepidation we reached our 
corner and looked in the direction of 
the hives. They were there all right; 
and so, we could see, were the bees, 
buzzing about and apparentlyin a state 
of unusual excitement. But where 
were the master and his pupils? Driv- 
ing the bees across the country or 
what? We could not see a sign of them 
anywhere. So we lighted a pipe by 
way of precaution and awaited devel- 
opments. Suddenly out of a forest of 
very thick and very prickly gooseberry 
bushes some ten yards from us there 
crawled the carpenter, very red in the 
face, very hot, and, judging from his 
language, in a singularly unamiable 
frame of mind. Almost simultaneously 
the blacksmith bolted like a rabbit out 
of some tall rows of peas, and after 
easting one hurried glance behind him, 
made tracks down the garden-walk, 
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rushed through the gate, and was seen 
no more. 

Wondering at these phenomena, we 
interrogated the carpenter. 

“I hope that nothing 
wrong? Are the performances over? 
And where is Mr. A——?” 

“Dead and buried, I hopes,” re- 
torted the carpenter, viciously; “and 
serve him jolly well right. Perform- 
ances indeed! I don’t want no more of 
your performances, no more don't, I 
reckon, do my mate. ‘It’s quite simple,* 
says he, and he ups with the hive and 
out they comes. One has me on the 
ear, and another has my mate on the 
lip, and—oh, damn!” he sprang up into 
the air and clapped his hand to the seat 
of his trousers, “‘there’s one crawled up 
my leg now. Look out for yourself, 
governor,” and he made off after the 
blacksmith. 

Not 


has gone 


Pastor Aristzeus fugiens Peneia Tempe 
Amissis .. . apibus,— 


not Boadicea “bleeding from the Ro- 
man rods,” was a more sorry individual 
than was our partner when ‘we next 
saw him. It was not merely that his 
nose was red and swollen and his chin 
decorated with blue-bag: his amour 
propre had been wounded; his reputa- 
tion as a bee-master had vanished; his 
proselytes had relapsed. Expecting to 
drive bees, he had himself been driven; 
in his search for a queen he had caught 
a Tartar. The apiary is closed, the 
bee-farm is abandoned. Golden dreams 
and celestial gifts of honey—we did get 
one section, by the way—are things of 
the past. The great Alfred, a few pigs, 
and a hundred head of poultry are the 
sole remaining evidences of a once 
vaulting ambition. 
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THE CUNNING OF CRIMINAL ANIMALS.* 


A well-written and well-illustrated 
book with a colorless title often fails 
to attract readers, especially if, as in 
the present case, it is published in 
America, and deals with matters more 
familiar to that public than to ours. 
Mr. E. Seton Thompson, Naturalist to 
the Government of Manitoba, under 
the title of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known, has written a series of chap- 
ters on the cunning of animals. They 
bear evidence of very close observation 
and familiarity with the ways of some 
of these North American beasts; and 
though he has woven together the ad- 
ventures of more than one creature in 
the same “personality,” he gives his 
word that in the most remarkable sto- 
ries there is “almost no deviation from 
fact.” It is doubtful if the book gains 
in interest from the form in which the 
stories are presented; but apparently 
the example of the “Jungle Book” has 
been too strong, and he endeavors to 
give the facts in somewhat similar 
form. But either in the preface or in 
the text he is at pains to distinguish the 
salient facts from the setting, and it is 
to passages so guaranteed that we re- 
fer in this article. 

Though cunning is a device of the 
weak, the weakness it indicates, even 
among animals, is entirely relative. We 
find three spheres of animal cunning, 
of very different quality. There is the 
cunning of the wolves and pumas, 
which use their wits to rob man of his 
flocks and cattle; the cunning of the 
domesticated creatures, which finds its 
development in criminal animals, and 
its worst example among the dogs 
which lead double lives, guarding their 
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own flocks by day and killing others by 
night; and the cunning of self-preserva- 
tion of the creatures on which others 
prey. The example given of the latter 
is the cottontail rabbit, a solitary spe- 
cies, not social like our rabbits, and a 
much cleverer creature. This is evi- 
dently the Brer Rabbit of “Uncle Re- 
mus,” and the chapter on his thought- 
ful ways explains why he is selected as 
the Achitophel who gets the better of 
all the other creatures. The author 
claims for certain animals a share of 
the deference paid to depraved great- 
ness,—to wit, the bobtailed wolf which 
terrorized the whole city of Paris for 
ten years at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century; the Soehnee panther 
which in less than two years killed 
nearly three hundred human beings; 
and two creatures of North American 
fame, a lame grizzly bear, which In 
two years ruined all the hog-raisers 
and drove half the farmers out of busi- 
ness in the Sacramento Valley, and a 
certain wolf of New Mexico, which 
(with its band) was reported to have 
killed a cow every day for five years. 
He visited the ranche which this crea- 
ture infested, and witnessed the aston- 
ishing cunning it exhibited. The 
ranche was well watered and wooded 
in North New Mexico, giving good 
cover to the wolves, which, from the 
abundance of food afforded by the cat- 
tle, refused to look at any animal which 
they had not killed themselves, and 
when a “kill” was poisoned would not 
touch it. Their prey was mainly young 
cows and calves, and though in one 
night two of the pack killed two hun- 
dred and fifty sheep, they did not eat 
any of the mutton. The band were led 
by a very large gray wolf, whose track 
was well known, being 514 inches 
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across, while other wolves’ footmarks 
were only 4% inches. They always 
ran from human beings, but were fre- 
quently seen. The big wolf was so 
well known that an increasing price 
was set on his scalp till it reached one 
thousand dollars, and the story of the 
campaign opens with the attempt of a 
professional hunter with a pack of 
dogs to run the wolves and “hold them 
up” till they could be shot. The 
wolves separated, so did the dogs, sev- 
eral were killed, and the hunter went 
back to Texas. Poison and traps were 
then tried, but the wolves avoided both, 
and the big wolf and his mate brought 
up a litter of cubs in some rocky preci- 
pices within a thousand yards of 
one of the farms, killing cattle every 
day. The author does not men- 
tion that the dog-wolf regularly feeds 
the cubs as soon as they are weaned, 
and is a good father of a family, a fact 
which makes this incident more than 
probable. It was at this period that 
Mr. Thompson made the acquaintance 
of the big wolf, and tried to kill him 
by scientific methods. He melted 
cheese in the fat of a heifer, in a china 
dish, cut it into lumps with a bone 
knife to avoid the taint of metal, and 
put into these strychnine and cyanide 
in odor-proof capsules. He wore 
gloves steeped in cow’s blood, and even 
avoided breathing on the baits. He 
found that one of these had been 
picked up, followed the track to the 
next, which was also gone, as was the 
third. At the fourth he found that the 
wolf had laid all four together and 
scattered dirt over them! The wolves 
then took to stampeding and killing 
sheep. Half a dozen goats were usu- 
ally kept with each flock, as leaders. 
Goats are not easily stampeded at 
night, and the sheep, when wolves 
were about, would crowd round the 
goats, and keep quiet while the shep- 
herds drove off the wolves. The object 
of the latter is to stampede the sheep 
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and pick them up, day by day, after- 
wards. One night they ran over the 
backs of the huddled sheep, and killed 
all the goats in a few minutes. This 
may have been accidental, but it broke 
up the flock, and effected the desired 
object. Traps were set to the number 
of one hundred and thirty, in different 
parts of the ranche. The trail of the 
big wolf and of the pack were traced 
up to one set of traps, and the doings of 
the leader were plainly marked in the 
dust. He had stopped the rest, warned 
by scent, and scratched around the 
trap till he found the buried chain and 
picket. These had been left bare; and 
the same was done to a dozen other 
traps. On another part of the ranche 
he entered an H-shaped series of traps, 
and then detected the danger. The 
trail showed that he had slowly backed 
out on his own track, putting each paw 
down backwards until out of the dan- 
gerous ground. He had then sprung 
some of the traps by scratching clods 
and stones backward at them, with his 
hind feet. He was at last caught by 
dragging over the traps the body of a 
female wolf, the scent of which he fol 
lowed. 

This wolf-history represents the acme 
of animal cunning. The warfare 
against civilized man, raids made, as 
we may say, under the enemies’ guns, 
could have been maintained for so long 
by no other animal, and represents the 
highest development even of wolf 
brains, which improve the further 
south they go, and consequently by 
contact and conflict with civilized man. 
The wolves of the “barren lands” of 
the far North are mere simpletons. 
Last summer they followed a hunter 
who had captured twelve musk ox 
calves, for many days’ journey, with- 
out devising means to kill one, though 
they followed the trail and sat within 
sight of his fire every night. The Cur- 
rumpaw pack would have killed the 
musk oxen in a night. The cunning of 
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the criminal dog is that of some forms 
of homicidal mania. He kills sheep 
usually to gratify his lust for slaugh- 
ter; but Mr. Thompson states that he 
has heard of a dog which added to its 
nightly crimes that of murdering the 
smaller dogs of the neighborhood. He 
killed a number and hid their bodies 
The details given of the 
dog are, we 
one 


in a sand-pit. 
life of a _ sheep-killing 
think, taken from the records of 
kept in Derbyshire. Poultry 

killed by the dog, as well as sheep. In 
the Isle of Wight last winter some un- 
known dog made two such raids, in one 
of which it killed forty fowls in a sin- 
gle week. It was never discovered. 
The Derbyshire dog was noted for its 
care of its sheep, which belonged to a 
small lowland farmer, who, like others, 
ran his flock on the moors. The dog 
was, however, savage and _ ill-condi- 
tioned to strangers. It slept in the 
house, and was never. suspected, 
though sheep-worrying took place on 
most of the farms near. At last it was 


were 
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tracked in the snow from a fold where 
twenty sheep had been killed, to the 
farm where it lived, the dog having ap- 
parently forgotten that the track 
would show, though it took partial 
means to conceal it by running along 
the top of a stone wall. The case was 
not proved till the daughter of the 
house slept in the kitchen where the 
dog lay, and saw it leap on the table, 
push through the window, and return 
with blood on its coat some hours later. 
It is not only by night these crimes are 
perpetrated by dogs. Some years ago, 
sheep were killed near a watering 
place in Devon by a mastiff owned by 
a lady. The proprietor of the sheep 
saw the dog go into a pool and bathe, 
close to a flock of sheey. The dog then 
ran off and joined its mistress on the 
road near. A newly killed sheep lay 
inside the fold, and though there was 
not clear evidence to establish the dog’s 
guilt, it was sent elsewhere, and the 
sheep murders ceased. 
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"Tis only perfect faith that never tires, 

An angel trust that murmurs, “Come what may, 

No fond regret shall tempt my feet to stray 

From the strict path of mortified desires.” 

Though hearts are weak? lips need not so be liars. 

Had there been any choice, I do not say 

I should have chosen this dull rugged way, 

This way of stones and flints, and wayside briars. 
What then? I grieve not, faint not. God is kind. 

He gives me strange sweet flowers that push between 
The flints.—such as no garden ever bore; 

And gathering these, how can I choose but mind 
What thankful hearts have gleaned where now I glean, 
What patient feet have passed this way before? 


Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
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THE EMIGRANTS.* 


The steamer drew nearer and nearer. 
The fair city rose as if from under the 
water. Great delight and astonish- 
ment seized Vavron; he removed his 
cap, opened his lips and gazed; he 
gazed, and then said to the girl:— 

“Marysia!”’ 

“O for God’s sake!’ 
“Dost see?” 
“T see!” 

“Dost wonder?” 

“I wonder.” 

But Vavron not only wondered, he 
desired. Seeing the green shores on 
both sides of the bay, and the dark 
lines of groves, he continued :— 

“Well, praise be to God! If they 
would only give me land right away, 
here near the city, with that meadow, 
it would be close to the market. The 
fair would come; a man might drive a 
cow, drive a pig, and sell them. I see 
that people are here as numerous as 
poppy seeds. In Poland I was a peas- 
ant, but here I shall be a lord.” 

At that moment the spiendid Na- 
tional Park deployed before his eyes 
in all its length, and Vavron, when he 
saw those groups and clusters of trees, 
said again:— 

“I will bow down low to the great, 
mighty commissioner of the Govern- 
ment,—I will talk to him cunningly to 
give me even sixty acres of this forest, 
and afterward an addition. If an in- 
heritance, then an inhéritance. I can 
‘send a man with wood in the morning 
to the city. Glory to the Highest! for 
I see that the German did not deceive 
me.” 


, 


* From “Sielanka.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers. Price 22.00. 


Lordship smiled somehow at Marysia 
also, and she knew not why that song 
‘ame to her head which brides sang to 
bridegrooms at weddings in Lipintse:— 


What sort of bridegroom art thou? 
Thy whole outfit is a cap and a coat. 


Had she, perhaps, the design of sing- 
ing something similar to poor Yasko, 
when he should come for her and she 
should be an heiress? 

Now a little steamer from the quar- 
antine flew the great one. 
Four or five men came on board. Con- 
versation and outcries set in. Soon 
another steamer came up from the city 
itself, bringing agents of hotels and 
boarding-houses, guides, money-chang- 
ers, railroad agents; all these shouted 
in heaven-piercing crowding 
and circling around the whole deck. 
Vavron and Marysia had fallen, as it 
were, into a vortex, and could not tell 
what to do. 

The Kashub advised the old man to 
change his money, and promised not to 
let people cheat him. Vavron followed 
his advice. He received forty-seven 
dollars in silver for what he had. Be- 
fore all this was finished, the steamer 
had approached the city so nearly that 
not only the houses could be seen, but 
people on the streets. They passed 
every moment larger or smaller ves- 
sels; at last they reached the wharf, 
and pushed into a narrow dock of the 


toward 


voices, 


port. 

The journey was ended. 

People poured out from the steamer 
like bees from a hive. Aiong the nar- 
gangway, the deck to the 
shore, flowed a many-colored throng; 


row from 
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the first class, then the second, and at 
last the steerage passengers, bearing 
their effects. 

When Vavron and Marysia, pushed 
by the throng, approached the gang- 
way, they found the Kashub near 
them. He pressed Vavron’s hand 
firmly, and said:— 

“Bruder! I wish luck! and to thee, 
girl, God aid thee!’ 

“The Lord God repay!” answered 
both; but there was no time for further 
farewell. The crowd urged them along 
the gangway, and in a moment they 
found themselves in a broad custom- 
house building. 

The custom-house officer, dressed in 
gray overcoat with a silver star, felt 
of their packages, then called, “All 
right!” and pointed to the exit. They 
went out, and found themselves on the 
street. 

“Tatulo! but what shall we do?’ 

“We must wait. The German said 
that a commissioner would come from 
the Government and inquire for us.” 

They stood at a wall, waiting for a 
‘commissioner; meanwhile the uproar 
of an unknown and immense city sur- 
rounded them. They had never seen 
anything like it. The streets were 
straight, broad, and on them were 
crowds of people, as in time of a fair; 
in the middle of the street were car- 
riages, omnibuses, freight wagons. 
Round about sounded a strange, un- 
known tongue; the shouts of workmen 
and hucksters were heard. From mo- 
ment to moment entirely black peo- 
ple pushed past; they had big, woolly 
heads. At sight of these, Vavron and 
Marysia made the sign of the cross on 
themselves, piously. Something mar- 
vellous to them was that city, so noisy, 
so full of voices, so full of whistling of 
locomotives, clatter of wagons, and 
shouting of men. All people there 
were running as quickly as if hunting 
down some one, or fleeing from some 
one, and besides, what swarms of 


them! What strange faces; now black, 
now olive-color, now reddish! Just 
where they were standing, near the 
harbor, the greatest activity reigned; 
from some steamers they were unload- 
ing bales; at other steamers they were 
putting them in. Wagons arrived 
every moment; trucks clattered on 
cross-walks; a hurly-burly and an up- 
roar raged as in a sawmill. 

In this way passed one hour and a 
second; they were standing at the wall, 
waiting for the commissioner. 

A strange sight on the American 
shore, in New York, was that Polish 
peasant, with long hair growing gray, 
in his square-topped cap, with lamb- 
skin body, that girl from Lipintse, in a 
dark blue jacket, and with beads 
around her neck. 

But strangers passed without even 
looking at them. In New York people 
wonder at no face, at no dress. 

Another hour passed; the sky became 
cloud-covered; rain fell, mixed with 
snow; a cold, damp wind came in from 
the sea. 

They remained waiting for the com- 
missioner. 

The peasant nature was patient; but 
something in their souls began to grow 
heavy. 

They had felt lonely on the steamer, 
and strange people, aad that desert 
of water had been terrible and evil. 
They had implored God to conduct 
them, like wandering children, over 
the abysses of the ocean. They had 
thought that if once they could put 
foot on land, their misfortune would 
end. Now they had come; they were 
in a great city; but in that city, in the 
uproar of men, they felt all at once 
tha’ ‘t was lonelier still, and more ter- 
rible than ever it had been on the 
steamer. 

The commissioner was not coming. 
What would they do if he should not 
come at all, if the German had de- 
ceived them? 
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The poor peasant hearts quivered 
with dread at the thought. What 
would they do? They would just per- 
ish. 

Meanwhile the wind passed through 
their clothing, the rain wet them. 

“Marysia, art thou not cold?” in- 
quired Vavron. 

“Cold, tatulo,” answered the girl. 

The city clock struck another hour; 
it was growing dark in the world. 
The movement at the wharf ceased; 
street lamps were lighted; one sea of 
gleaming lights flashed through the 
city. Laborers from the wharf, sing- 
ing with hoarse voices, strolled along 
in smaller or larger groups into the 
city. Gradually the street 
serted completely. The custom-house 
was closed. 

They remained waiting for the com- 
missioner. 

At last night came, and it was quiet 
at the water, save that, from time to 
time, the dark smoke-stacks of ferry- 
boats belched out bundles of sparks 
with a hiss, which died in the darkness, 
or a wave splashed, striking the stone 
embankment. At times was heard the 
song of a drunken sailor, returning to 
his ship. The light of the lamps be- 
came pale in the fog. They waited. 

Even if they had had no wish to wait, 
where could they go? What were they 
to do? Where were they to turn? 
Where were they to lay their wearied 
heads? The cold pierced them more 
sharply; hunger tortured them. If 
they had even a roof above their heads, 
for they were wet to the skin. 

Ah! the commissioner had not come, 
and he would not come, for there was 
no such commissioner.” The German 


was de- 


was an agent of the transportation 
company; he took a percentage for 
each person and cared for nothing 
more. 

Vavron felt that the legs were totter- 
ing under him, that some gigantic 
weight was crushing him, that God’s 
anger must be hanging over him. 

He suffered and waited, as only a 
peasant can. The voice of the girl, 
shivering from cold, roused him at last 
from his torpor. 

“Tatulo.” 

“Be quiet. 
us!” 

“Let us > back to Lipintse. 

“Go drown thyself a 

“O God, God!” whispered Marysia, 
quietly. 

Grief seized Vavron. 

“Oh, orphan, poor girl! May God take 
pity even on thee!” 

But she heard him no longer. Lean- 
ing her head against the wall, she 
closed her eyes. Sleep came, broken, 
oppressive, feverish. And in a dream, 
as it were a picture in a frame, Li- 
pintse, and as it were the song of 
Yasko, the groom:— 


There is no mercy above 


” 


What bride art thou? 
Thy whole outfit 
Is a garland of rue. 


The first rays of daylight in the port 
of New York fell on the water, the 
masts, and the custom-house building. 

In that gray light one might have dis- 
tinguished under a wall two sleeping 
figures, with pallid, bluish faces; they 
were covered with snow, and were as 
still as if dead. But in the book of 
their misfortune only the first leaves 
had been turned. 
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THE WORKINGMAN 

It has taken the workingman a long 
time to gain the entrée into the world 
of letters; but he has arrived at last. 
Wordsworth was probably the first 
English author whose people worked 
with their hands for a living. Charles 
Lamb could not away with the Peddler 
as hero of the “Excursion,” but that 
worthy held his own, along with the 
Leech-gatherer, the sailors, the shep- 
herds, the reapers,—people whose -char- 
acter was accented by their occupa- 
tion, and who could dispense with a 
large variety of melodramatic adven- 
tures because their time was spent in 
carrying on the business of life, and 
in gaining spiritual experience thereby. 
Between Wordsworth’s day and ours 
lies a long development in the literary 
treatment of the producing class. To- 
day, to reveal this class, soul, body, and 
conditions, is one of the chief quests of 
To feel how great a 
need 


modern romance. 
distance we have traveled, 
only try to imagine Sir Walter Scott 
“Marcella” and “Sir George 
Between the two there is 


we 


reading 
Tressady.” 
a constantly progressive gain in actual- 
ity. Imaginative understanding of the 
types developed among modern work- 
ers, of their interests, prejudices, aspi- 
deformities, and 
any right 


rations, passions, 
heroisms, is 
judgment of the social situation. Its 
splendid artistic and human _ oppor- 
tunity, fiction has discerned but slowly; 
it is awakening to this opportunity at 
last; and Dickens and Kingsley seem 
nearly as remote as Rousseau to a gen- 
reads Kipling, Morison, 
Probably the 
very Sir Walter 
Besant inaugurated the atti- 
tude, which tries to see things as they 


essential to 


eration that 
and Hamlin 
readable 


Garland. 
books of 
modern 
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are; but “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” and “The Children of Gibeon” 
seem a little old-fashioned to-day. 
Their studies in East London life are 
written with the air of an explorer in 
strange and unknown lands. Types 
are cleverly caught; but are seen only 
from a distance; the shop-girl’s bang is 
better discerned than her manners, and 
her manners than her soul; while An- 


gela and Valentine, the engaging 
heroines, are inventions of the _ re- 


former, not real girls. The books, as 
a whole, are frankly Utopian. In the 
few years that have passed since these 
pleasant written, the 
sense of actuality in fiction has deep- 
ened with amazing rapidity. Dialect 
stories, labor-movement stories, stories 
of railroad people, of cow-boys, of em- 
ployees, clerks, light-house keepers, 
politicians, street-waifs, all witness to 
the hunger of the public for knowledge 
of the common life. Some of this writ- 
ing is bad and cheap, but some of it is 
good, and the best thing about it is 
that, for the most part, its direct ani- 
mus is not that of the reformer, but of 
pure, brotherly interest. Art is draw- 
ing nearer and telling facts, where it 
used to stand at a distance and invent 
melodrama. To see how much it 
profits by its new attitude, how pathos, 
above all, gains in poignancy when it 
forgets itself and becomes obedient to 
truth, one need only compare Dickens’ 
first social novel, “Oliver Twist,” with 
a little modern book curiously similar 
in subject, Arthur Morison’s “Child of 
Such a story, again, as 


stories were 


the Jago.” 


Kipling’s “magically accurate” study 
of Badalia Herodsfoot, as one who 


should know calls it, shows that a tra- 
dition of truth is established from 
which fiction would find it hard to re- 
treat. In “Marcella,” poor though the 
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book is as a novel, we feel that the 
heroine and the environment are a 
transcript from life, not a suggestion 
to life, as in the stories of Besant; and 
the story, with its sequel, bears clear 
witness to the breaking down of bar- 
riers and the growth of social inter- 
course between the alienated classes. 

In this drawing together of the privi- 
leged and the unprivileged, nothing is 
more hopeful than that the unprivi- 
leged are finding their voice. For it 
would be foolish to pretend that com- 
prehension between classes is instinc- 
tive. Barriers of wealth and rank van- 
ish instantly to the spiritual gaze, but 
there are other barriers more persist- 
ent. The well-bred are practically the 
well-born in the modern world, and the 
spoken sentence places a man more 
surely than his clothes or his manners. 
When all conventions are discarded, 
the fact remains that it is never easy 
to establish relations of full under- 
standing between men trained only in 
the school of life and those trained in 
the school of letters. Minds do not 
work in the same way; moral stand- 
ards are curiously different; values ap- 
pear in quite a different light; preju- 
dices and traditions are often diametri- 
cally opposed; and it sometimes seems 
that only a miracle can promote that 
sincere and serious intercourse neces- 
sary to real comradeship. There is 
need of every social settlement, every 
labor conference, every association of 
professional men with manual workers 
to make the distance less. 

The difficulty is enormously in- 
creased by the fact that the unprivi- 
leged classes are usually inarticulate. 
It is the weakness of all our social lit- 
erature that it is written entirely from 
the point of view of the privileged. 
On the workof William Morris,on that 
of many a radical socialist, rests the 
hall-mark of refinement, and the very 
choiceness of its ideas and tastes is in 
danger of limiting its appeal to the 
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aristocrat, and of bringing it even into 
the sphere of the dilettante or the 
amateur. In spite of the earnesthess 
and eloquence of much of the social 
criticism which we have passed in re- 
view, one is instinctively sure that 
only the very exceptional workingman 
would ever read it. And yet, the cause 
of the spiritual democracy can never 
be wholly won by the movement of the 
rich toward the poor. There must be a 
corresponding movement of the poor 
toward the rich, and the society of the 
future must be formed by the intellect- 
ual as well as the practical co-opera- 
tion of all. 

In the nature of the case, the self-ex- 
pression of the laboring classes can 
never be so copious nor so complete as 
that of the leisure class and the well-to- 
do. Yet here and there the dim stir- 
rings of life and desire, the ideals, aims 
and characteristic thoughts, which in- 
stinctively belong to the vast throng of 
unlettered men, are making themselves 
known. Working people do not speak 
with the polish, with ‘he logic, nor even 
with the power always to say exactly 
the thing they mean, that might be de- 
sired. But to listen to them is more 
important, on the whole, than to air 
one’s own theories, or even to record 
one’s own observations. To hear one 
speech by a labor leader is more in- 
structive than to read any number of 
brilliant studies of labor leaders made 
from the outside. Such speeches are 
now-a-days often accessible, but the ed- 
ucated public does not appreciate the 
privilege of hearing them. It is curi- 
ous in a busy lecture season to medi- 
tate on the symbolic audiences assem- 
bled in different parts of the same 
city. Here are well-dressed and criti- 
cal crowds listening with mild pleas- 
ure to lectures on botany or poetry or 
history, or, it may be, economics; and 
here at the other end of the town is 
another audience, less well dressed, an 
audience close proximity to which is 
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not always agreeable, one possessing, 
probably, a much larger proportion of 
men than that other just left; and it 
listens, not with critical, unimpas- 
sioned enjoyment, but with tense inter- 
est, with passion, with cries of ap- 
proval or wrath, as the case may be. 
The address delivered to this audience 
of the workers will,in all probability be 
redolent of an idealism and of a wistful 
moral passion wholly out of the range 
of speaker or audience up-town; prob- 


ably also, while it quickens the pulse 
with disinterested fervor for justice 
and freedom, it will lead the mind 
astray with reasoning pitifully false; 
but it is entirely certain that the tone 
and temper of the up-town and down- 
town addresses will be emanations 
from two different worlds, which have 
so strangely little in common that it is 
difficult to realize that they both exist 
within the limits of the same com- 
munity. 





IN BRITISH 


I had no cause of complaint, though 
the confinement and solitude were bit- 
ter enough to an active man. As the 
days went on, I lost hope of an early 
exchange for myself, and mourned bit- 
terly the fate that kept me closely 
caged, when every man was needed to 
fight. No tidings came to me, and I 
could only torment myself with imag- 
ining the fortunes of the Continental 
army. Knowing the destitute condi- 
tion of the men, and that some who 
were yet enlisted for short periods 
would soon go to their homes, I could 
scarce think of the matter with hope. 
A prison soon destroys hopefulness in 
the heart and depresses the most 
buoyant spirits. 


One afternoon I heard voices in the 
yard below, and went to the window, 
as eager asa child to look upon a 
show. Two British soldiers were talk- 
ing together, and at first I felt only dis- 
appointment at so common a sight, and 
then my attention was riveted upon 
the taller of the two figures. But for 
the scarlet coat, which was fresh and 
new, I should have recognized that 


*From ‘‘A Yankee Volunteer.” 


lor. A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers. Price, 21.25. 
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lank form in a moment. The uniform 
fitted ill, however, and not even its 
splendors could disguise the wearer. 
I knew him before he turned his head; 
it was Ephraim Minot. I gazed at him 
in some bewilderment, scarcely able to 
believe the evidence of my own senses. 
Yet it was he; I saw him, I heard his 
drawling voice, and in my heart be- 
lieved him a knave. I remembered his 
intimacy with the Tories at Corbie’s 
Tavern, and for a little while, imag- 
ined many evil things. This was the 
culmination of his treachery, doubtless, 
and I saw him in his true colors. 
While these ‘thoughts were in my mind, 
he looked up and saw me, but stared 
at me as though he knew me not, and I 
turned from the window, feeling only 
regret that one who had seemed so 
honest should be so deep a traitor. 
Yet, after I reflected, my heart smote 
me for judging him, and I endeavored 
to see some way out of the mystery. 
When my supper was brought, I 
asked my attendant, who talked with 
him in the garden, and was told that 
it was an honest man from Massachu- 
setts to enlist in the king’s service. 
Then I knew that for whatever purpose 
he had come, Ephraim had donned the 
royal uniform with a lie in his mouth, 
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and this made me more hopeful of his 
sincerity, since I knew his love for 
such manceuvres. Yet was I not 
wholly satisfied that all was fair, and 
waited and watched with no little curi- 
osity. The thought that he had come 
to gain access to me took shape in my 
mind, and was rejected as the time 
passed and he made no sign. Neither 
did any word come from Joyce, and 
I began to believe that I was to be 
completely isolated. But it is ever 
darkest just before the dawn. 

It was evening when my release 
came at last. It was storming hard, 
and the rain dashed on my window, 
but there was no wind. I had sat 
alone so long that I began to weave my 
fancies into dreams of freedom on the 
moors of Essex County. My solitary 
taper was burning low, and when it 
went out I should have the darkness 
for my company. Presently I heard a 
step in the outer room, coming more 
quickly than my guard was accus- 
tomed to move, and the bolts went 
back. I looked up in surprise, since it 
Was unusual for any one to come at 
that hour. The door opened now, how- 
ever, to reveal the unmistakable figure 
of Ephraim Minot. He stopped upon 
the threshold, for doubting him, I 
fixed my eyes upon him coldly. How- 
beit, he was but little disconcerted, and 
in a moment came on to the table, 
where he laid down a bundle and stood 
regarding me with composure. 

“Well, Captain,” he said deliberately, 
“I thought you’d be better pleased to 
see me than you seem.” 

“Not in that uniform,” I answered 
sternly; “you force me to think you a 
deserter.” ’ 

“Well, I be darned!” said Ephraim, 
with some apparent amazement. “I 
should think that you had known me 
long enough to believe me honest, as 
men go.” 

“I am loath to think otherwise,” I re- 
plied, my doubts of him departing as I 


looked at his shrewd, honest face and 
the kindly twinkle in his eyes. “I 
hope that you can tell me a straighter 
story than you told the corporal yon- 
der.” 

At this, the strange fellow smiled a 
little, as if he enjoyed his own ability 
to weave a fairy tale. 

“I came here for you, Captain Allen,” 
he remarked calmly, untying his bun- 
dle and revealing a scarlet uniform and 
a pistol; “we have no_ time to lose, 
either. I only got the corporal’s place 
for an hour because he was ordered 
out for other duty; they trusted me, 
being a simple rustic who loves the 
king—hang him!” 

“What is this gear?” I asked, point- 
ing at the scarlet coat, which he was 
shaking out and looking at with affec- 
tionate pride. 

“T stole it,” he remarked calmly; “and 
poor enough it is, too, but I calculate 
that it will fit you pretty well. Get it 
on, captain, we’ve no time to lose; I’ve 
got a dory tied up by the wharf, and 
it’s one chance in a hundred. The rain 
has driven many from the streets, and 
there is a ball to-night that takes all 
the officers off to a dance, except those 
who are drinking and gambling at the 
public houses.” 

My heart smote me for my mean sus- 
picions, and I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Minot,” I said, “if there is a risk for 
you, if we are likely to be taken, I will 
not go. They would hang you in the 
morning.” 

“Put on the coat, captain,” he an- 
swered dryly, “or they may hang us 
both. There is a clean chance for the 
door; the sentry below is a stranger, 
and knows not how many guards are 
on to-night. I have the password, but 
every minute counts.” 

I needed no further urging, and in ten 
minutes two British soldiers walked 
down the stairs, leisurely, to awaken 
no suspicion. Ephraim gave the pass- 
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word at the lower door, and we were in 
the street, and I felt the rain upon my 
face with the wild joy of a man who 
has been penned up like a beast. But, 
being free, I had but the one thought 
to see Joyce before I left the town, yet 
could I so endanger my comrade by 
delay? While the thought was in my 
mind, he pressed me to proceed more 
rapidly, for we were in the vicinity of 
the Fly Market, and here were usually 
many officers and soldiers. Then I in- 
formed him frankly that I desired to 
see Miss Talbot before I left the place, 
and bade him leave me, saying I would 
join him iater. At which he told me 
that she was privy to the whole scheme 
of my release, had bidden him tell 
me not to pause an instant, but to fly, 
for her sake, and he thrust a little note 
into my hand. I could not read it, but 
I kissed it in the darkness, and no 
longer hesitated, reflecting that free, I 
could serve her, and a prisoner, I was 
as good as dead. We walked rapidly, 
and Ephraim led the way toward the 
Battery. We had thus to cross the 
town, and passed more than one gay 
company upon the way to the ball. 


Gladsione’s 


Versatility. 


Ladies in gaudy attire, with waving 
plumes in the high white structure of 
their puffs and curls, looked out co- 
quettishly from sedan chairs, their 
faces lighted by the lanterns of the at- 
tendants who ran beside them; and 
twice, in the narrow way, we jostled 
against parties of young officers, but 
no one accosted us. It was too com- 
mon a sight; two soldiers hurrying 
through the streets upon an errand 
was an hourly occurrence. So we came 
unhindered to the river-bank upon the 
Hudson, and there, above the Battery, 
Ephraim had moored his craft at a mo- 
ment when he was unnoticed. We 
paused an instant to look out over the 
black water and listen; then we were 
Startled by the sound of steps above 
us, and the sharp challenge of the 
sentry. He was some yards away, and 
we leaped into the boat, and Minot 
cut the moorings before he came up 
with us. He challenged us again as 
we pushed off, and then fired. But 
the night was dark, and two strong 
men pulled the oars, and the boat shot 
out upon the river. 





GLADSTONE’S 


Cognate to his literary studies was 
the pleasure with which he perused 
catalogues of old books. He welcomed 
the receipt of lists of second-hand 
books from booksellers all over the 
kingdom; and it was a special interest 
to him, when he went through the cata- 
logues, to see if any of his own works 
were included among the lots, and at 
what price they were marked. By con- 
stant and continuous purchases during 
many years, he succeeded in putting 
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together a library of about 28,000 vol- 
umes; and when he recently came to 
rearrange his books, for transfer to a 
building in the village of Hawarden, he 
was rather distressed to find that du- 
plicates amounted to nearly three per 
cent.; but as he had no catalogue, and 
had to trust entirely to his memory, 
the wonder was that the percentage of 
duplicates was not higher. 

Borrowing the phraseology of politi- 
cal economy, and substituting mind for 
matter, he would liken reading to “im- 
ports,” and writing to “exports.” In 
his own case, vast and manifold though 


Gladstone's 


the “imports” were, they were nearly 
balanced by the “exports,” both in 
amount and diversity. A good illus- 
tration of this readiness of pen, com- 
bined with versatility of mind, is to be 
found in a recent magazine article... A 
list is there given of the contributions 
which Mr. Gladstone made to that 
magazine from time to time. It ap- 
pears that in the space of nineteen and 
a half years the number of his contri- 
butions amounted to no less than sixty- 
seven, and they included such hetero- 
geneous subjects as Homer and Sheri- 
dan, the Olympian System and Free 
Trade, the “Slicing of Hector,” and 
“Robert Elsmere,” Bishop Butler and 
Professor Huxley, the Dawn of Crea- 
tion and the Queen’s Jubilee, Queen 
Elizabeth and Daniel O’Connell, the 
“Color Sense” and “Electoral Facts,” 
the Solar Theory and Oppressed 
Nationalities. 

The rapidity with 
somewhat militated against neatness 
and polish of style. But his prose com- 
positions have, I think, been generally 
underrated. Though the  oratorical 
style ran through them, yet in his vol- 
umes of “Gleanings,” for instance, 
there are often to be found passages 
containing great beauty of diction, and 
rising to a considerable height of liter- 
ary excellence. However that may be, 
he was decidedly critical about the 
style of others, and most exacting 
about grammatical correctness. 

A grammatical error, to which he had 
a rooted objection, in spite of its being 
countenanced by many authors of ac- 
knowledged standing, was the use of 
the “false genitive.’* I remember once 
receiving quite a homily from him on 
his having detected, in a letter which I 
had written by his instructions, the in- 


which he wrote 


' See “Nineteenth Century,” June, 1998. 

? To give an illustration of the false genitive; “I 
object to my friend being abused.” In order to be 
correct one should say: “I object to my friend’s be- 
tng abused,” which is awkward; or, “I object to the 
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troduction of this misuse of the geni- 
tive. He was always on the lookout 
for it when he was reading, and had, 
he said, traced the “vulgarism” back 
to the time of Charles II. He believed 
that it was nowhere to be found in 
Shakespeare, or in such pure writers 
of English as Addison, Swift, and 
Johnson, and he defied any one to dis- 
cover its occurrence in the Bible or in 
Macaulay’s works. The two men of 
recent days whom he regarded as the 
greatest masters of English writing 
were Cardinal Newman and Mr. Rus- 
kin. 

Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s own pen 
showed to greatest advantage in indit- 
ing letters and notes, and in no respect 
more than in the wealth of expression. 
He might have to write a dozen or 
more letters in rapid succession, offer- 
ing appointments or announcing the 
Queen’s pleasure about dignities and 
honors. Each note would not only be 
quite differently worded, but in the 
structure of no two of them would 
there be anything in common. No- 
body had a happier knack of saying 
the right thing when it was a question 
of tendering congratulations, paying 
somebody a compliment, expressing 
sympathy, or offering encouragement 
to those situated in difficult circum- 
stances. 

His own handwriting was neat; but 
owing to the curious formation of some 
of the letters of the alphabet, it was not 
easy to read, at least in later days, un- 
less one had acquired great familiarity 
with it. He highly appreciated clear 
handwriting of others. Nothing tried 
his patience more than letters written 
in niggling or scrawling hands. He 
liked a bold and large character, of the 
kind of which old Etonians are apt 


abusing of my friend.” If it were acase of using 
the pronoun the grammatical offence would be at 
once apparent. Noone wouldsay: “I object to him 
being abused ;" but “I object to his being abused.” 
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fondly to claim a monopoly; but he 
himself awarded the palm of hand- 
writing to one of the most distin- 
guished of Harrovians, Lord Palmers- 
ton,—a handwriting which Mr. Glad- 
stone regarded as “truly noble.” 

His reading and writing, however, 
versatile though it was, by no means 
exhausted his many-sidedness. He was 
a decidedly good linguist. The French 
language came very easily to him, and 
he not only read and talked it freely, 
but he could make a public speech in 
it. He was equally at home with 
Italian, and he used to deplore the 
neglect of the study of that language, 
to which our language “owes so much.” 
Though he did not speak German, he 
read it with facility. While he neither 
was, nor claimed to be, a connoisseur 
of art, yet he took great delight in it. 


He was a regular visitor of picture- 
‘galleries, and often frequented shops 
containing objets dart. In the course 
of his life he made several collections. 
At one time it was china, at another 
time ivories, and at another time (So- 
ealled) Italian jewels. There was no 
pretension about his collections. The 
attraction to him was not intrinsic 
value, but love for the beautiful, and 
the interest which the exercise of his 
own judgment and taste furnished. 
To him, throughout life, variety of ip- 
terest, taken up with genuine zest 
was a necessary concomitant of activ- 
ity of mind; while to variety of em- 
ployment he attributed the secret of 
his being able to throw off so easily the 
eares of state, and thus of retaining 
abnormal powers of vitality to such an 
advanced age. 
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A statue of the late Thomas Hughes, 
author of “Tom Brown at Rugby” is 
to be unveiled at Rugby early next 
year. 


The Athenzum reports that the 
health of M. Ludovic Halévy is such 
as to cause serious anxiety to his 
friends. 


Of Mr. Kipling’s latest ballad, 
“Kitchener’s School,” The Academy 
remarks shrewdly and truly that “The 
song is not Kipling at his best, but it 
is excellent rhymed journalism.” 


Mr. Lecky says that Carlyle had the 
amusing habit, when in his reading he 
came upon a passage of high-flown elo- 
quence, of putting a mark against it,— 
a pair of small, but well-drawn, 
donkey’s ears. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy's long-promised 
volume of verse is on the eve of publi- 


cation. Only four of the pieces have 
ever been published before, though 
some were written and some partly 
written long ago. 


The article recently reprinted in The 
Living Age from The Quarterly Re- 
view, in keen disparagement of the 
religious novels of Marie Corelli and 
Hall Caine, is said to have been written 
by the Rev. Dr. Barry of Dorchester, 
England. 


Mr. R. E. Prothero has resigned the 
editorship of that weighty and often 
pungent organ of British thought, the 
Quarterly Review, and has been suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Professor G. W. 
Prothero, Professor of History at 
Edinburg, and author of severa! histor- 
ical works. 


“C. E. Raimond,” author of “The 
Open Question” and one or two other 
works of fiction which have made more 
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or less of a stir, is authoritatively an- 
nounced to be Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
an actress who has achieved brilliant 
success in interpreting Ibsen, and who, 
it seems, has put something of Ibsen- 
ism into her books. 


The London County Council recently 
directed a tablet in memory of Andrew 
Marvell to be erected at Highgate, 
and it is now considering propositions 
for the erection of statues to Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John Milton. The move- 
ment for the Chaucer statue is 
prompted by the fact that the year 
1900 will be the fifth centennial of 
Chaucer's death. 


Some one has been at the pains to 
analyze the novels of Charles Dickens, 
bringing to light the fact that twelve 
of them contain no less than 818 speak- 
ing characters, of whom 486 have defi- 
mite names and are not merely de- 
scribed by their characters or occupa- 
tion. The largest number of speaking 
characters, 261, is found in “Pickwick 
Papers.” 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle is apparently an- 
noyed at the conjectures made as to the 
influences which shaped some of his 
“Songs of Action;” for, in a published 
note, he takes pains to explain that 
some of the ballads appeared as far 
back as 1886, “The Song of the Bow” 
in 1889, and others in the early 
nineties. They therefore antedate the 
influences to which some critics have 
ascribed them. 


It would seem as if some system 
might be devised for registering titles 
of books, to diminish the chances of 
confusing duplication. Last month in 
one week in Londen, two volumes of 
verse were published under the title 
“Love Triumphant,” one by William 
Bedford and the other by Annie Mathe- 
#on. It would have promoted the peace 


of mind of both poets if, by some pre- 
arrangement, the title of one or the 
other volume could have been changed. 


The Town Council of Perth has 
under consideration a proposition to 
purchase and permanently hold the 
building in the North Port known as 
“The Fair Maid’s House,” and reputed 
to have been the home of Scott’s “The 
Fair Maid of Perth.” But the Town 
Council is thrifty, and objects to the 
price, and besides, there is doubt 
whether the house ever had the fair in- 
habitant ascribed to it by tradition; so 
it is not likely to be preserved. 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, whose ad- 
dress is The Hermitage, Willow street, 
Boston, solicits subscriptions from the 
American admirers of the writings 
of Jane Austen for placing in 
Winchester Cathedral, where she 
was buried, a stained glass window 
in her memory. The window will cost 
either three hundred or six hundred 
pounds, according to its size and loca- 
tion, and the English committee which 
has the matter in charge, has thus far 
secured only one half of the smaller 
sum. 


The Saturday Review has again 
changed hands,—for the third time 
within a few years. The new pur- 
chaser is the Earl of Hardwicke, 
whom The Academy describes rather 
equivocally as “formerly well known 
on many a race-course as Lord Roys- 
ton, and now a member of the Stock 
Exchange.” The new editor is Mr. 
Harold Hodge, and the policy of the 
new management, it is expected, will 
be imperialism abroad, coupled with 
progressive legislation at home. The 
new editor has strong tendencies 
toward State Socialism. 


A book is nearly ready for publica- 
tion in England, called “The Storm,” 
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which consists of a series of pictures 
of the daily life of the Christians in 
Armenia at the present time. It de- 
picts various phases of the national 
movement, and it is said that it draws 
persons and scenes from life. It is to 
be hoped that it does not do this in a 
way to betray the identity of any of 
the Armenians described, for the Sul- 
tan has a long and cruel memory, and 
is capable of severe reprisals, not only 
against those whom he suspects of 
being _ political conspirators, but 
against those who are by kinship or in 
any other way connected with them. 


The Rey. H. R. Reynolds, whose bio- 
graphy has been recently published in 
England, wrote in his youth a novel 
entitled “Yes and No.” Its publication 
chanced to be nearly coincident with 
that of “The Mill on the Floss,” and 
Mr. Reynolds’s publisher, Mr. A. Mac- 
millan, wrote to him as follows: 


The reception of “Yes and No” by 
the press has been, «uv the whole, very 
favorable, but I am sorry to say it has 
not resulted in any considerable sale. . 
. . Nevertheless, it is a good book, and 
will, I trust, have done good in many 
quarters. I have just read the new 
book by the author of “Adam Bede,” 
and am much better pleased to have 
published “Yes and No,” even if no 
profit comes to me from it, than if I 
had published “The Mill on the Floss,” 
and made thousands. The utter de- 
spair and hopelessness of the book is 
terrible. I think it can do nothing but 
harm. 


The just-published life of Lewis Car- 
roll gives this account of the origin of 
that pseudonym: 


It was when writing for The Train 
that he first felt the need of a pseu- 
donym. He suggested “Dares” (the 
first syllable of his birthplace) to Ed- 
mund Yates, but as this did not meet 
with his editor’s approval, he wrote 
again, giving a choice of four names— 
(1) Edgar Cuthwellis, (2) Edgar U. C. 
Westhall, (8) Louis Carroll, and (4) 
Lewis Carroll. The first two were 


formed from the letters of his two 
Christian names, Charles Lutwidge; 
the others are merely variant forms 
of those names—Lewis—Ludovicus— 
Lutwidge; Carroll—Carolus—Charles. 
Mr. Yates chose the last, and thencefor- 
ward it became Mr. Dodgson’s ordi- 
mary nom de plume. The first occasion 
on which he used it was, ! believe, 
when he wrote “The Path of Roses,” 
a poem, which appeared in The Train 
in May, 1856. 


Dean Pigou’s volume of reminiscen- 
ees, from which several quotations 
have been made in these pages, is a 
mine of entertaining stories. Here is 
one, describing Mr. Speke, who was 
painfujly nervous, giving an accourt 
of his discovery of the sourees of the 
Nile, at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society: 


He stood upon the table, pulling 
there with him a small Uganda boy. 
Speke rested his hand on this little 
nigger’s head, and, as he spoke, kept 
moving the lad’s skulleap over his 
eyes. The boy, evidently thinking he 
had been brought over for a_ show, 
rolled his black eyes and put out his 
tongue as far as it would go. He was 
exactly like one of those toys with 
which children amuse _ themselves, 
pulling about the limbs with a piece of 
string. We were in fits of laughter. 
“Here,” said Speke, “we arrived at 
Lake Tangi-something.” Peals of 
laughter. “We proceeded further next 
day and came to Lake Bangi-some- 
thing.” Again a burst of laughter. 
The fact was that, unconsciously to 
Speke, the Uganda boy was making 
such frightful grimaces and so distort- 
ing his whole body under the pressure 
of Speke’s hand, that laughter was ir- 
resistible. I believe that Speke never 
eould divine why the narration of tbe 
discovery of the source of the Nile, not 
unattended with much risk of life, 
caused such merriment. 


The intimation made in The Acad- 
emy, to which reference was made in 
this department last week, that the 
American Revised Bible Just issued in 
England from the Oxford presses was 
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published without the knowledge or 
sanction of the American Revisers, is 
confirmed in a circular which the 
American revision committee has 
printed. This circular declares the 
English publication to be in violation 
of an agreement, and it adds: 


The American public will be enabled 
to determine what judgment to pro- 
nounce on the recently issued and 
widely advertised edition, calling itself 
the American version, but prepared by 
Englishmen whe have no authority to 
represent the American revisers, and 
published before the expiration of the 
fourteen years in question, by the same 
University Presses that secured from 
the American revisers a pledge not to 
publish an American edition till after 
that time. 


Henry Cabot Lodge’s “The Story of 
The Revolution,” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, publishers) is well named, for, 
while it is not lacking in the dignity or 
proportion which should characterize 
historical writing, it is marked by a 
virile force and a directness of style 
which make it fascinating as a “story.” 
Mr. Lodge, who is one of the best 
American representatives of the type 
described by Lord Rosebery as “liter- 
ary statesmen,” has evidently made 
patient search of the records of the 
time, but he has fused the results of 
his studies into a narrative which con- 
tains no suggestion of an exploration 
of archives, but is free and fluent. In 
all the details of book-making the pub- 
lishers have made these two vol- 
umes as attractive as possible. In 
these days of cheap photographic pro- 
cesses, it is refreshing to come upon a 
work like this, which is really worthily 
illustrated. It is said that twelve 
thousand dollars was expended upon 
the pictures for this work, which num- 
ber about two hundred, and include 
many rare portraits and reproductions 
of historical paintings. 
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As was to have been expected, the 
“Life of Lewis Carroll” contains some 
delightful specimens of the playful 
letters which he was in the habit of 
writing to young correspondents. 
Here, for example, is one in which he 
described to a little daughter of Mr. 
Arthur Hughes the adventures of some 
imaginary cats: 


My dear Agnes: About the cats, you 
know. Of course I didn’t leave them 
lying flat on the ground like dried flow- 
ers; no, I picked them up, and I was 
as kind as I could be to them. I lent 
them the portfolio for a bed—they 
vouldn’t have been comfortable in a 
real bed, you know; they were too 
thin—but they were quite happy be- 
tween the sheets of blotting-paper— 
and each of them had a pen-wiper for 
a pillow. Well, then I went to bed; 
but first I lent them the three dinner- 
bells, to ring if they wanted anything 
in the night. 

You know I have three dinner-bells 
—the first (which is the largest) is 
rung when dinner is nearly ready; the 
second (which is rather larger) is rung 
when it is quite ready; and the third 
(which is as large as the other two put 
together) is rung all the time I am at 
dinner. Well, I told them they might 
ring if they happened to want any- 
thing—and, as they rang all the bells 
all night, I suppose they did want 
something or other, only I was too 
sleepy to attend to them. In the 
morning I gave them some rattail 
jelly and buttered mice for breakfast. 
and they were as discontented as they 
could be. They wanted some boiled 
pelican, but of course I knew it 
wouldn’t be good for them. So all I 
said was: “Go to Number Two, Fin- 
borough Road, and ask for Agnes 
Hughes, and if it’s really good for you. 
she’ll give you some.” Then I shook 
hands with them all, and wished them 
all good-bye, and drove them up the 
chimney. They seemed very sorry to 
go, and they took the bells and _ the 
portfolio with them. I didn’t find this 
out till after they had gone, and then 
I was sorry, too, and wished for them 
back again. What do I mean by 
“them?” Never mind. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Arden, In the Forest of. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. Decorated by Will 
H. Low. Dodd, Mead & Co., publish- 
ers. Price $2. 

Cartagena, or The Lost Brigade. By 
Charles W. Hall. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co., publishers. Price $1.50. 

Catharine of Siena. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. Funk & Wagnalls, publish- 
ers. Price 50 cents. 

Cathedral Bells. An illustrated Book 


of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Written 
by Rev. John Talbot Smith. Illus- 
trated by Walter Russell. Price 


$1.25. 

Christ, A Life of, For the Young. By 
George Ludington Weed. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., publishers. Price 50 
cents. 


Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns, 
The. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

Drama, Its Law and Technique, The. 
By Elizabeth Woodbridge, PhD. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., publishers. 
Price $1. 


Dramatic Criticism, Essays in. By L. 
Dupont Style. William R. Jenkins, 
publisher. 

Egypt, The Land of the Temple Build- 
ers. By Walter Scott Perry. The 
Prang Educational Company, pub- 


lishers. 
Friend Dorothy, Thy. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. George W. Jacobs & Co., 


publishers. Price $1.25. 

Girl of ’76, The. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard. W. A. Wilde & Co., publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

In Christ Jesus the Sphere of the Be- 
liever’s Life. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, publish- 
ers. Price 60 cents. 


Joscelyn Vernon: A Story of the Days 
of King Charles the First. By 
Archibald Campbell Knowles. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., publishers. 
Price 75 cents. 

Lasca, and Other Stories. 
Nixon. B. Herder, publisher. 
60 cents. 

Little Turning Aside, A. By Barbara 
Yechton. xyeorge W. Jacobs & Co., 
publishers. Price $1. 


By Mary F. 
Price 


Living Saviour, The. By Rev. S. E, 
Hotchkim. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
publishers. Price 50 cents. 

Maria Felicia, A Story of Bohemian 
Love. By Caroline Svetla. Trans- 
lated from the Bohemian by Antonie 
Krejsa. A. C. McClurg & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1. 

Miscellanies. By Austin Dobson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers. Price 
$1.25. 

Music and Poetry. By Sidney Lanier. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

Navy, In the War with Spain, Our. 
By John R. Spears. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers. Price $2. 

Obstinate Maid, An. By Mary E. Ire- 
land. George W. Jacobs & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1.25. 

Pictures, How to Enjoy. By M. S. 
Emery. The Prang Educational 
Company, publishers. 

Philip, The Story of a Boy Violinist. 
By T. W. O. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
publishers. Price $1.25. 

Red Rock: A Chronicle of Reconstruc- 
tion. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

Rembrandt, A Romance of Holland. 
By Walter Cranston Larned. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Price 
$1.50. 

Jefferson Nobody. By Effie W. 


Sir 
Merriman. <A. C. McClurg & Co., 
publishers. Price $1.25. 


Spiritual Life, The. By Andrew Mur- 
ray. George W. Jacobs & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price 50 cents. 

Widow O’Callaghan’s Beys. By Guli- 
elma Zollinger. A. C. MeClurg & Co., 
publishers. Price $1.25. 

Wit and Humor, English. George W. 


Jacobs & Co., publishers. Price 50 
cents. 

Wit and Humor, Irish. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., publishers. Price 50 
cents. 

Wit and Humor, Scotch. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., publishers. Price 50 
cents. 

With the Dream-Maker. By John 


George W. Jacobs & 
Price 50 cents. 


Habberton. 
Co., publishers. 


KEEP POSTED. 


There never has been a time when 
it was more important for people who 
wish to make conservative invest- 
ments to use every available means 
to post themselves on such _ invest- 
ments and securities of that nature, 
than now. We are just emerging from 
a protracted period of deterioration of 
values, but now we are beginning to 
ascend the scale again. Many people 
have made losses in their investments 
during the past decade, but under pres- 
eut conditions, with the existing low 
values, there is no need of any person, 
using ordinary business judgment, 
making any losses in their’ invest- 
ments during the next five years, if 
they will only keep well posted as to 
present conditions in that line. Thereis 
a monthly journal published at Buffalo, 
N. Y., entitled American Investments 
and Financial Opinions. which gives 
more reliable, trustworthy and up-to- 
date information on conservative in- 
vestments than can be found in any 
other publication in this country. Any 
person having funds to invest can get 
points and information in regard to 
conservative securities, what to select 
and what to avoid. which will be 
worth many times the subscription 
price. An ounce of prevention is worth 
many pounds of cure in making invest 
ments. This journal is nine years 
old, and, to keep pace with the times, 
has reduced its subscription price 
from $2.00 to $1.00 per year. This 
will give to investors more valuable 
financial information for the money, 
than can be had from any other publl- 
eation or source in the world. By ad- 
dressing the Niagara Publishing Com- 
pany at Buffalo, N. Y.. and mention- 
ing The Living Age, a sample copy 
will be sent without charge. 
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